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A SUGGESTED PLAN 
FOR COTTON-CROP INSURANCE 


In accordance with the request contained in 
House Resolution No. 176, 76th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion, the Acting Secretary of Agriculture on May 2, 
1939, transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives a report prepared by the Burem of 
Agricultural Economics entitled "A Suggested Plan 
for Cotton-Crop Insurance." This report has been 
printed as House Document No. 277. 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act, which pro- 
vided an insurance program for wheat, also author- 
ized research on other crops to determine the 
feasibility of extending insurance protection to 
then. The report on cotton-crop insurance repre- 
sents the first of these research reports. It pre- 
sents pertinent data and information with relation 
to the feasibility of extending crop insurance 
practices to cotton. The substance of this report 
is summarized in the article entitled "The Applica- 
tion of Crop Insurance to Cotton," appearing on 
page 24 of this issue of the Agricultural Finance 
Review. 


Copies of House Document No. 277 may be ob- 
tained free of charge by writing to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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LAND TAX DELINQUENCY AND LAND USE 
Donald Jackson, Senior Agricultural Economist 


In the issue of the Review for November 1938 there was a discussion of 
the Trend and Present Status of Rural Tax Delinquency. The statement was made 
that "tax delinquency is of significance to local public finance, private 
business and personal costs, security of credit, and property values." Im 
portant to all of these factors in the situation is another that was not dis- 
cussed there. This is lami use. The relation of tax delinquency to public 
programs of land-use planning is one of the primary current interests in 
rural delinquency. There are numerous indirect relationships as well as direct 
ones, and it does not appear realistic or useful to restrict consideration 
to the direct effects of delinquency on public programs. 


Land tax delinquency is characterized by a multiplicity of both causes 
and effects. To ask the cause or the effect is largely analogous to asking 
the cause or the effect of business failures. Innumerable variations in the 
answer result partly from differences between cases and partly from differing 
conceptions of the primary cause and effect. 


Even the term™tax delinquency" is subject to loose and ambiguous usage. 
Any one definition ordinarily assumes a definite line of demarcation between 
taxable properties in good tax standing and those delinquent. But the problem 
of delinquency develops gradually. Varied terms, such as short-term, tempo- 
rary, long-term, serious, chronic, and voluntary, when applied to delinquency, 
call attention to the cumulative nature and conflicting interpretations of the 
phenomena. It is essential to recognize differences in viewpoint, but without 
discussing at this time these differences, illustrations of some important 
variations in the problem may be helpful. Three are given below. 


Three Types of Rural Communit 


In the northern Lake States, lumber companies and other owners of tim- 
ber lands rather generally abandon much land after harvesting from it all wood 
products that will sell for more than the cost of harvest and marketing. 


This is not a depression phenomenon; it has gone on for 50 years. In 
better times, it is true, these owners have made efforts to unload such "by- 
product land" to agricultural settlers. In turn, however, great numbers of the 
agricultural settlers have found themselves unable to develop acceptable income . 
from the land, and have allowed their taxes to become delinquent. Delinquenty 
in numerous cutover counties has continually increased since the development 
of extensive lumbering operations in the region, late in the last century. 
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No thought is entertained here of offering the solution to the problem, 
but certain possibilities and alternatives seem obvious. In the cutover 
counties local governments were developed on the economic and social basis of 
lumber and ancillary industries. Industry has since shrunken and the govern- 
mental organization, services, and taxes exist on a scale difficult either to 
justify or to support. 


But difficulties more fundamental than those of local government relate 
to the permanent organization and use of resources of the community. Until 
recently little thought has been given the need for a stable constitution of 
the economy of the community, compatible with the type and limitation of local 
resources. It is necessary to ask: (1) Are we to reforest this lami which 
in large blocks is of a class that has miserably failed in farming? (2) If 
so, shal] we assure private operation and ownership, by subsidy if necessary? 
(3) Shall we put such blocks of land into public ownership; and if so, what 
will be the method, and what will be the criterion in a specific case? Other 
uses than forestry, of course, may be considered. Tax delinquency often has 
been considered both a method of attaining public ownership and a criterion 
of its propriety, but the next illustration will suggest that it is more 
justifiable as a method than as a criterion. 


A delinquency policy may call for (1) returning all delinquent property 
to the tax roll quickly and unconditionally, (2) putting it all in public 
ownership, (3) classifying all delinquent property (or all property) as to 
ite most advantageous use and ownership, and disposing of it accordingly. The 
last alternative may result in some unrestricted sale to private individuals, 
some lease or restricted sale to individuals, and some public ownership. The 
alternative selected for a given taxing jurisdiction should rest in any case 
upon a long- term fiscal and land policy determined indepeniently of present 
delinquency. 


Fiscal operation of local government and management of landed resources 
are inextricably interwoven and require joint consideration. For example, if 
any great part of the land of a county is put into public ownership, it be- 
comes an inescapable necessity for the public, State or Federal, to determine 
and sponsor (financially) such local government as it finds justifiable. The 
same attitule my even be justified when the type of land use under private 
ownership is greatly proscribed. 


Quite a different situation is that of delinquency in a good agricul- 
tural county, as, for example, in a mid-JIowa county. Little if any of the 
land is unsuited to farming, using any reasonable definition of the terms. 
It must be assumed that “normally” such a community can support its govern- 
ment. Local fiscal policy, government efficiency, and government services 
may bear scrutiny, but the gist of the matter is that delinquency has here 
been a depression phenomenon. Except for the accidents of oversight, misfit 
operators, cash and credit shortage at the particular time taxes are due, 
recent delinquency as a serious problem is an aspect of the financial disaster 
flowing from the catastrophic drop in farm income beginning with 1930. Farm 
values, credit costs, and other factors of the situation may have been abnor- 
mal at the start, but for great numbers of such counties the changes in amount 
of delinquency have correlated well with changes in income. The real problex 
appears to be financial stability of individual farmers under something like 
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the present system of land use and farm organisation. Here certainly tax de- 
linquency is no criterion for public ownership or drastic change in type of 
land use. 


A third example is the commnity that is physically and economically 
"spotted." It is difficult to classify by large areas. Submarginal lands, 
submarginal operators, overextended or inefficient government, bad social 
custom of land use, or an economic depression superimposed upon such comi- 
tions, all can be expected to have a part in the delinquency problem. This 
type of commmity probably is most difficult of all to analyze. Furthermore, 
it will probably prove to be the most difficult type for which to find a so- 
lution that will not be a makeshift. The community is in a sense a mixture 
of the former two types, making the problem the more complex. 


Some Logical Assumptions 


Not only such differences between commmities, but numerous other vari- 
ations, are commonly recognized in the delinquency situation. In fact, we 
know @ great many important things about land tax delinquency, but there is 
need to synthesize and crystallize the somewhat unorganized knowledge. It is 
widely known, for example, (1) that real estate assessment is regressive, be- 
ing relatively heavy on low-value land and on small holdings; (2) that serious 
delinquency is most common on poor land; (3) that under our theory of taxation 
there is no logical basis why poor lands should be less able to pay their 
taxes than are good lands in the same jurisdictions, because all are legally 
assessable at the same ratio to their value; (4) that great fluctuations in 
farm income cause widespread periodical delinquency; (5) that willful delin- 
quency can be expected where tax procedure or administration is lax; (6) that 
"borrowing" from the taxing jurisdiction by allowing taxes to become delin- 
quent sometimes represents the cheapest, or the only, method of obtaining 
short-term credit, and that some chronic delinquency is a continuing or re- 
peated use of such credit; (7) that permanent delinquency in general is eco- 
nomic delinquency, caused by the unfavorable competitive position of the prop- 
erty; (8) that we cannot distinguish long-term or permanent delinquency in its 
early stages, hence that reversion procedure cannot be expected to segregate 
it; (9) that most States need fundamental overhauling of reversion procedures. 


Tax delinquency may result from improper land use, and also may ad- 
versely affect land use and any public program of land-use planning. Several 
distinctions are needed in order to see the situation clearly. Specially inm- 
portant are: (1) Distinctions between delinquent properties and delinquent 
owners, and (2) distinctions between competitive land-use and social land-use 
policy. 


A Property Versus the Property Owner 


A property and its owner can be separately visualized without diffi- 
culty, but the distinction often is neglected. Most, but not all, State tax 
systems seem to recognize tacitly that the earning power of a property itself 
should normally be able to pay the taxes. Yet in many cases it is unable to 
do so, and its inability may be due to the owner's mode of operating it or my 
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be due to causes over which the owner has no control. One example of the 
former is a case of overcropping, with resulting leaching and erosion so des- 
tructive that returns from cultivation radically diminish, leaving little or 
no net income from which to pay taxes. Unless subsidized from other resources 
of the owner the property then becomes tax delinquent, the taxing jurisdiction 
loses revenue, the remainder of the community's tax base is required to carry 
a@ heavier tax burden per dollar of value to make up the loss, and wider delin- 
quency becomes probable. 


The initial "chronic" delinguency brought about by bad land use con- 
notes a situation in which the delinguent property can earn no net income, 
but this obviously is quite different from saying that the owner of the prop- 
erty has no net income. The owner may voluntarily let the property become 
delinquent because it will not pay him to carry it longer. Some States can 
legally proceed against the "person" of the property owner for taxes del in- 
quent on the property. Thus in Massachusetts a person may be arrested because 
his taxes are delinquent. But this procedure is seldom used. Under existing 
lawe and prevalent custom in the competitive use of private property it is 
difficult to see the justice in requiring that taxes be paid on “dead horses, * 
even if the owner has an income or other resources. 


There is a close link here between tax delinquency and the land utili- 
gation problem, and yet there is a clear distinction. In the current situa- 
tion a property mst be expected "to pay its own taxes." Competitively an 
owner cannot go further. If one believes that in this situation government 
fails to obtain what may be judgel to be an appropriate share of exhaustible 
resources, a need for revision of tax laws is suggested; and if one believes 
that society's landed resources are being squandered or inadequately nurtured, 
® revised land policy is suggested which will modify the competitive conii- 
tions of land utilisation. 


The separate entity of the property and its owner is discusse! here 
because in this connection the distinction often has been recognized only in 
a hasy way, and a moral onus often has attached to “economic" delinquency 
which has been essentially a necessary consequence of our land-use policy. 


The second distinction mentioned above is between the effects of delin- 
quency on competitive land use (principally unregulated) and effects of del in- 
quency upon a social policy of regulated land use. Effects on unregulated 
land use are through taxation and the fiscal situation of the taxing juris- 
dictions. Delinquency of one property tends to increase the tax levy against 
other properties and to decrease governmental services throughout the commun- 
ity. Either effect my be expected to lower the net earning capacity of non- 
delinquent properties and increase the urge to increase current reseipts | 
through deterioration of assets - including the land. 


Deterrence of Tax Delinguency on Lani-Use Prograns 


Effects of tax delinquency on public land programe may be more direct 
than thoee on private, competitive land use. Disregarding the logic of what 
should be, rural tax delinquency usually occurs principally on the poorer 
lands of a commmity. In the same areas have developed some of the most 
pressing rehabilitation problems, of both human and landed resources. A 
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prevalent need in such areas seems to be for a unified management and largely 
a uniform type of land use for large blocks of land. Grazing areas and forest 
areas are good examples of such need. 


The thought has been widely expressed that land-tax delinquency in such 
areas is a significant handicap to public land programs. The point needs re- 
examination, however, to see just wherein lies the impediment. If a land 
program calls for purchase of the area by a governmental unit, each property 
owner must be approached. In the case of delinquents there would appear to 
be alternative procedures. The alienation process may be completed, result- 
ing in the vesting of title in the public or in a private party. In either 
event delinquency will no longer exist. Often there are many practical ob- 
jections to this mode of operation under present legal difficulties of tax 
reversion. An alternative is to purchase the delinquent owner's equity and 
then redeem the property from tax delinquency. The appropriateness of either 
procedure will depend upon the local and individual situation. But so will 
the conditions of purchase of nonielinquent land vary. 


If overassessment of delinquent properties has been great or if delin- 
quency has been of long standing (which again suggests overassesement), the 
cost of acquisition may be high. That is to say, the property my be delin- 
quent for a relatively large amount of tax, penalty, interest, and costs. 
Again the practical difficulty of high cost for certain parcels will be para- 
lelled in acquiring nondelinquent properties. In case the cost appears pro- 
hibitive, the disadvantage of omitting from the unified plan an isolated tract 
need be no greater on account of its delinquency. 


Yor unified management of privately owned properties, instead of public 
ownership, the problem will be different in certain respects. Iniividual 
owners must be approached in the interest of voluntary cooperation, or the 
area must in effect be zoned for certain uses. Probably it will oftem prove 
difficult to obtain cooperation from a "hopelessly" or “chronically” del in- 
quent owner except by buying his acquiesence, unless his tax burden is light- 
ened to the extent of again giving a positive value to the property. Se long 
as a property has only nuisance value there appears little chance of incorpo- 
rating it in any cooperative activity unless some public body or association 
obtains title to it. In case of the zoning alternative there is no necessary 


implication of unified operation, and thus the neel of owner assent is mini- 
mized. 


The fact of delinquency may improve the opportunity of unifying policy 
and management in respect to land use in an area where independent criteria 
demonstrate the neei. In the case of properties that are not earning current 
income sufficient to meet their levies, those that are delinquent may 
prove easier and cheaper to acquire than those whose owners have kept the 
taxes paid in the belief that the lands will increase in value. But from this 
standpoint, the cost of reversion or other completion of a delinquency process 
and obtaining valid title obviously is an unfavorable factor. (Incidentally, 
it seems not improbable that the cost of making delinquency an opportunity 
often has been inadvertently misinterpreted as a positive, or net, disadvan- 
tage to a land-use progran.) 
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Variation in Economic Viewpoints 


It probably is a fair statement that commonly circulated explanations 
of land-tax delinquency and its causes and effects, are largely based on de- 
ductive reasoning, despite the attempted show of statistical data. Further- 
more, wide differences of juigment or viewpoint are apparent among tax stu- 
dents. The economist who is interested in the productivity of marginal prop- 
erties ani marginal operators, the fiscal officer whose attention is fixed on 
revenue receipts, the taxpayers' organization with the objective of lowering 
property taxes, and the organization that is interested in planning an in- 
proved utilization of our land resources, can be expected to disagree as to 
the effective cause of nonpayment of taxes. Such differences of viewpoint 
and the frequent neglect of a sufficient synthesise, and in no small degree 
the preponierance of an urban viewpoint in the study of public finance, point 
to the need of a new orientation and a broad interpretation of the land-tax 
delinquency problem. For example, there is serious question whether suffici- 
ent emphasis has been given the effect of income fluctuation - periodically, 
locally, or for certain types of farming or for scattered individuals. 


Another serious question concerns the extent to which overassessment 
of low-value land has caused its delinquency. From numerous stulies of as- 
sessment it appears that almost universally real estate assessments are re- 
gressive, resulting in relative overassessment of small and low-value proper- 
ties. It is well known that there is in private ownership much land the unit 
value of which is essentially sero. Yet these lands are assessed at an 
appreciable figure and are taxed accordingly. Vast areas of such lanis are 
tax delinquent. Regarded purely as a problem in assessment these lands are 
over taxed. But for such lands to stay in good tax standing their assessment 
and taxes would have to be reduced to practically zero. Such low taxes might 
entail a cost in assessment, tax collection, ani records which would result 
in a negative yield to the taxing juriediction. It is an anomalous situation 
in which equivalent burden on the value of the property and equivalent tax 
resource for government are paradoxical. Should we then consider this a case 
of overassessment, or should we on some other principal justify the levy of a 
set minimum tax on any acre no matter how worthless? The answer my have a 
significant influence m public land-use policy in marginal agricultural areas. 


As implied above, relatively little attention has been given specifi- 
cally to tax delinquency and land use outside the project and area stuiies 
encompassed by the land-use program itself. An important exception is the 
Forest Tax Inquiry and other research coniuctel by the United States Forest 
Service. The stuiies of taxes ani land use as a group deserve appreciation 
for their practical objectives and for the ground they have covered. But they 
have been intended to apply to local areas or to highly specialized situa- 
tions, as to forestry for example. If stabilization of soil resources and the 
maintenance of acceptable standards of rural life are to be considered as ob- 
jJectives susceptible of Wation- wide application, the principles upon which 
dependence is placed need sufficient coordination to constitute a sounl sector 
in both a national tax system and a national land policy. 


There appears today no one acceptable concept of causes and effects of 
tax delinquency into which such local or special solutions fit. Yor example, 
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some States have strengthened collection procedure, others have weakened col- 
lection procedure. One assumes willful delinquency, the other necessary del in- 
quency. It seems necessary either to accept one of the two attitudes as uni- 
versally correct, or to coordinate the two in such a way as to permit logical 
variations in attitude. 


Similarly, in various other regards it is essential to work out gener- 
alized characteristics and implications of delinquency in relation to agri- 
culture and use of resources. And this has not been satisfactorily done. It 
is largely a task of weighing and logically arraying numerous widely accepted 
"causes" of rural delinquency, a similar though perhaps more restricted group 
of “effects," and of presenting the results as a unified framework of princi- 
ples in which planning programs and administrative inquiry may be oriented. 


Relationships like those between farm income and tax delinquency, or 
between type of land use and tax delinquency, call in any case for intensive 
analysis of particular situations. Furthermore, they depend no more on del in- 
quency figures than on other finance and agricultural information. 


Moreover, widespread situations of unavoidable delinquency raise im- 
portant questions regarding the whole tax system. Are governmental services 
in the jurisdiction overextended relative to resources and taxpaying ability? 
Is too great a portion of government revenue raised by property taxation? Do 
property-tax levies remain too nearly constant through prosperity and depres- 
sion, compared with other types of taxes? 


Legal Setting of Tax Delinquency 


General tax and tax-delinquency legislation obviously must apply to all 
situations, both rural and urban, and almost every step in any solution will 
‘have a necessary legal aspect. Wo small part of the present confusion in the 
delinquency process is causel by inadequate, conflicting, or ambiguous laws. 
Due process in the protection of tax- delinquent property owners has been 
carried to such a degree by the courts that in many States no process exists 
that is competent to give a secure title to hopelessly delinquent lands. This 
is vital to a long-term program, and it involves a broader outlook than the 
view that the major cause of delinquency is lax administration and procedure. 
Even though delinquency in a given case is of an economic and unavoidable 
origin so far as the property owner is concerned, it may be hopeless and ab- 
solute. Clearly a process to dispose of such a case in a conclusive manner is 
essential to both tax and land policy. Thus in revision of the systems that 
have bogged down so generally in recent years, legal advice is needed at every 
step. Here is a great need and a great opportunity for legalistic vision of 
a high type. Innumerable questions arise. A typical question is, When a tax 
lien in the form of a delinquent tax is transferred from the county record of 
delinquencies to the State's record of tax liens “bought" by the State, is 
the property-owmner's equity in the property placed in jeopardy? Largely on 
the theory that the anewer is "yes," expensive direct notices or public ad- 
vertisements are required - so expensive as sometimes to wipe out the equity, 
and also as a consequence to put a heavy burden on the taxing jurisdiction. 
May the fact not be that the advertisement itself does mre to reluce the 
owner's equity than does the transfer of the lien? 
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In most States at present, failure to issue the notice would invalidate 
a later tax deed to the property. Similarly, an erroneous or insufficient 
description on the assessment roll often invalidates a tax deed, yet it is 
doubtful that any reader of this article will be able to recall a case in 
which such erroneous description has led to tax delinquency, to say nothing 
of hopeless delinquency and attempted alienation. 


Admitting the ethical foundation of the present juridical attitule, 
students of taxation have a widespread belief that it has come to be a domi- 
nant contributor to confusion in property- tax enforcement and delinquency 
procedure. 


Summary 


In summary, certain phenomena are elements jointly of the tax-delin- 
quenty and the land-use problems, and tax delinquency is vitally related to 
the tax system as a whole. Consequently any constructive solution of the 
delinquency problem should recognize: (1) The varioue types or conditions of 
delinquency that require differentiated treatment; (2) the interrelations be- 
tween fiscal policy, local government organization and management, ani the 
utilization of resources; (3) the requirement of a long-term policy and pro- 
gram; and (4) the necessity of a heroic operation on the legalistic red tape 


that at present precludes any adequate solution of the land- tax delinquency 
dilemma. 
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Reduction in Faxm-Mortgage Interest Payments. During the past 6 years, farm 
mortgage interest payable by farmers has been reduced by about $136,044,000 
through temporary reductions in the contract rate of interest payable on Fed- 
eral land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans. The reduction taking place 
during 1938 amounted to about 10 percent of the total farm-mortgage interest 
payable on the total farm-mortgage debt during that year. Beginning in 1933, 
Federal lani bank interest rates were reduced to 3% percent. No reduction was 
made in the Land Bank Commissioner rate until 1937, when the rate was reduced 
to 4 percent. The amount of funds contributed by the United States Treasury 
Department to the Federal land banks and to the Land Bank Commissioner to com- 
pensate for the temporary rate reductions has been as follows: 


Year * Federal land banks ‘Land Bank Commissioner’ Total 

1933 : $1,271,231 $1,271,231 

1934 11,085,694 11,085, 

1935 : 18,248,1 18, 248,1 

19 : 30,619,197 3,619,197 

1937 32,359,202 $ 3,597,008 35.9 

1938 : 30,875,235 : 7,988 , 252 : 38,863,487 
Total ..: 125,439,506 11,585,260 136,043,963 
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THE FINANCING OF FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
John Kerr Rose, Economic Analyst 1/ 


The Rural Electrification Administration, originally created by Execu- 
tive Order in May 1935, has been increasingly active in the field of agricul- 
tural finance during the last 4 years. As set up by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, REA is primrily a lending agency; 


"....+. authorized and empowered to mike loans in the several States and 
Territories of the United States for the rural electrification and the 
furnishing of electric energy to persons in rural areas who are not re- 
ceiving central station service. ....." 2/ 


Under this authority, loans are mate in any area of the United States a 
that is not included within the boundaries of a village, city, or borough 
that has a population in excess of 1,500 inhabitants. 


Already $205,000,000 has been approved in more than 1,500 allotments 
to approximately separate borrowers in 44 States and Puerto Rico. More 
than 85,000 miles of rural line have been energized, and approximately 55,000 
more miles are in some stage of construction. By the emd of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1939, it is anticipated that allotments will amount to nearly 
$230,000,000, an average of nearly $350,000 for each project. In due course 
electric power will be available to perhaps 750,000 rural homes, of which ap- 
proximately 85 percent are farm homes. In addition to the present program, 
the Act contemplates 7 more years of lending activity, and Congress has al- 
ready appropriated $40,000,000 for loans during the 1939-40 fiscal year. 


Distribution of Loans 


The present distribution of loans by States shown in table 1 is re- 
lated to several factors, not the least of which is the requirement of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 which specifies that half of the annual 
sums made available shall be allotted yearly for loans in the several States 
in the proportion which the number of their farms not then receiving central 
station electric service bears to the total number of such farms in the United 
States. The other half of such funds as are appropriated for loans may be 
allotted at the discretion of the Administrator with the proviso that not more 
than 10 percent may be lent in any one State or in all the Territories. Thus 
the number of electrified farms in each State determines the legal maximum of 
each year's funds which might be lent in that State, as well as the minimum 


1/ Rural Electrification Administration. 


2/ The Baral Electrification y f 1936, Section 2. (Public Document Bo. 605, 74th 
Congress, Senate Bill No. 3, 3 
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fund which must be reserved during the fiscal year for the State. In aidi- 
tion, the degree of electrification constitutes an important influence upon 
the extent of area available for development of electrification projects. 


To some extent, financing by the REA has smoothed out some of the 
striking regional inequalities in degree of farm electrification that existed 
in 1935. The percentage of increase in electrification has been especiaily 
notable in the southern area, which formerly was least well electrified. 
These striking increases must be partly credited, however, to the very low 
bases from which the percentages are computed. In other words, the farms of 
the South were so nearly unelectrified years ago that a very moderate in- 
crease in the number of electrified makes a striking showing in terms of per- 
centage increase. 


From a cursory glance at table 1 the impression my be gained that the 
Midwestern States and certain of the Southern States, notably Georgia and 
Texas, have been particularly fortunate in obtaining REA loans. The regional 
picture is much different when total amunts lent are comarei with total 
number of farms in the State, or more especially with total number of unelec- 
trifield farms in 1935. Thus two of the variables are eliminated - number of 
farms per State and initial degree of farm electrification. Thus, in propor- 
tion to number of farms and unelectrified farms, mst of the thinly populated 
Western States have fared very well indeed. The Midwest also shows up favor- 
able on these bases. On the whole there is a fairly high degree of positive 
correlation between the amount lent per farm or per welectrifiel farm ani 
the average per farm value of land and buildings by States. 


It is not to be thought that the factors alreaty mentioned are the 
only significant ones affecting the funds lent to any State. Initial experi- 
ence with cooperative organizations, early interest in electrification on the 
part of farm groups or farm organizations, the presence of laws favorable to 
cooperative organization, the availability of productive farming areas yt 
unserved, type of farming, density of rural population and the rural electri- 
fication attitules and activities of the utilities, have all played some part 
in the present status of REA activities in the various States. However, it 
should not be thought that REA ig directly responsible for all, or in some 
States for even half, of the increase in farm electrification shown to date. 
Utility companies and municipalities have been simultaneously active. It is 
reasonable to suppose that there have been some catalytic effects. 


That an overwhelmingly large percentage of the funds allotted to date 
have been for construction of electric distribution systems is properly sug- 
gested by tablel. Funds allocated for transmission lines, generating plants, 
and operating loans have been relatively minor in amount. The operations 
item mentioned inclufes the tools and equipment necessary to mke the distri- 
bution or generating system a functioning unit. Generating- plant loans, 
mostly to projects in Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota, have been 
made in cases where wholesale power either could not well be obtained other- 
wise, or could not be bought at a price or under terms considered to be sat- 
isfactory. 
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Table 1.- Rural Electrification Administration allotments according to specified purpose as of April 17, 1939 7 
: Line Tota), _ 
State and : : Wiring and : Generating : Susber 3 
geographic division : tion and : plumbing : plants : of : Borrowers : Amount 
_i___operations i ial : 
Pellere + Dollars Rollers + umber + 
ee 136,000 ; 6,000 : : 3 : 1 : 142, 000 
Rhode Island ......... 8 3 3 3 
: 217,000 16,000 4 6 i i 233,000 
: 1,050,000 3 3 3 1 : 1,050,000 
407,800 ; 12,500 5 : 2 : 420, 300 
Pennsylvania ..........-. 2900 i x1 3 9 5, 30),.200 
Middle Atlantic ......... : 3,000 78,500 39 : 12 : _ 6,771,500 
: 12,705,900 : 172,125 : 237,000: : : 13,115,025 
coe & 12,522,195 3: 2000 : 79 3 : 12,570,195 
10,926,630 ; 2000: 222,000 54 22 : 11,216,630 
: 9,602,000 : 253,000 : 767,000 ; 53 : 14 : 10,622,000 
Wisconsin . : 9,035,800 ; 190, 000 1,782, 500 : 8 008, 300 
: i 362 i538. _ 
: : : : 
13,820,829 : 275,907: 435,000; 111 : : 14,531,736 
- 12,921,128 : 144,000 : 1,263,500 : 113 : : 14,728,628 
3 8,878,700 : 116,500: : 58 : 25 : 8,995,200 
1,205,972 : ,00o0 : 15 : 5 : 1,303,972 
8 25 3 25,000 : 9 3 587,000 
9,606,750 218,450; : 64 : 2 : 9.825200 
50, £33,030 3; 860, 857 3 1,698, 500 399 1 53, 12,387 _ 
: 714,000 : 22,037; : 4 : 1 1 736, 037 
401,500 10,000 57,500 : 2 : 469, 000 
: 4,857,800 : 78,000; 228,000 ug : 12 : 5,163,800 
West Virginia ... : 483,000 : 20,000 ; : u2 : 2 3 503, 000 
North Carolina .. 4,836,450 139,900 25,000 : 20 : 5,001, 250 
South Carolina : 1,963,328 : 3 : 13 3 u : 1,963,328 
Georgia ....... - 10,471,240 ; 426,375: : : : 10,897,615 
South Atlantic .......... 24,758,318 3 y2i,312_: 352,500 : __ 80 25,832,130 
§ 158,820: : 62 : 3 : 6,699,720 
32863. 058 : 5,000 ; : 4o : 12 : 668, 058 
Alabama ..... 8 2451,550 : 50,000 : 29 : 13 : 501, 550 
Mississippi 5,452,200 3 60,500; 3 45 ‘ 20 35,512,700 
East South Central ..... $20,107,708 3; 274,320: : 176 68 j__20, 382, 028 
4,253,000 : 7,500 : 26 : 12 : 4,290,500 
3 2,130,100 ; : 17 9 : 2,170,100 
: 5,808,500 : 17,000 ; : 36 : 18 : 5,825,500 
15,028,700 ; 288,485 3 119: 51 15,317,185 
362,985 198 930 27,603, 285 
: 1,888,300 ; 25,300 : : 28 : 10 : 1,913,600 
: 1,876,750 : : : 3 : 6 : 1,876,750 
: 1,142,800 43,000: 124,000 ; : 7 : 1,309,800 
3 1,733,000 : 16, 500 : 3 18 H 7 3 1,749, 500 
: 667,000 ; 38,000 : 3 3 OOO 
: : : 1 : 1 : 145, 000 
: 216,000 : 18,000 : 40,000: 6 : 3 : 274, 000 
217,000 : 5,000 3; : : 000 
: 1,586,700 24,000 31,000 ; a : 7 : 1,641,700 
10,000 19,000 ; ll 5 552,000 
s__1, 445,500 3 90,000__: 6 __1,535,500 
3,555,200 ¢ 34,000: 140,000: 38 15 3,729,200 
: 460,000 49,000 : 1 : 500, 000 
: : : : : : 
: 196,522,931 : 3,304,899 +: 5,363,500 1,574 : 205,191,330 
i - i = i 
]/ The number of allotments is in excess of the number of borrowers because many borrowers have received more than one loan. 
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Loan Security and Repayment 


The amount of any particular loan is to cover the complete cost of the 
distribution or generating system to be constructed. The legal security for 
such a loan (in the large majority of cases where the borrower is a coopera- 
tive or public body) consists of a mortgage on the system itself. The worth 
of such a mortgage logically rests not so much on the sale value of the sys- 
tem, as upon confidence in the integrity of the people served and upon the 
judgment that they can and will use electricity and will pay for it. The obd- 
servable trend of the last two decades toward greater use of power in agri- 
culture and in the farm homes is also an important but non-legal security 
factor. 


As to amortization of principal and interest, the Act provides that 
such obligations: 


© 00s shall be fully amortized over a period not to exceed twenty-five 


The interest rate has varied somewhat from year to year in accordance 
with the provision of the Act which specifies: 


"Such loans .... shall be at a rate of interest equal to the average rate 

of interest payable by the United States of America on its obligations, 
having a maturity of ten or wre years after the dates thereof, issued 

= the t preceding fiscal year in which any such obligations were 
ssued. 


The rate of interest on loans made for specific fiscal years has been: 
1935-36 - 3.00; 1936-37 - 2.77; 1937-38 - 2.88; 1938-39 - 2.73. 


Interest for the first 30 months after execution of the mortgage note 
is charged as a part of the project construction cost. Beginning with the 
thirty-first month and extending through the forty-eighth month, current in- 
terest is payable monthly on the accumulated interest and principal. A sched- 
ule of monthly payments is established thereafter on the basis of the number 
of thousands of dollars of unpaid accumlated interest and principal. Begin- 
ning with the forty-ninth mnth, this schedule of monthly payments per $1,000 
of unpaid accumlated interest and principal is as follows: 


49th to 60th mnth - $3.00 per month per $1,000 
6lst to 20" $4.00 * 
73rd to Sth " - $5.00 * 


Payments are to be applied first to current interest on accumlated 
interest and principal, then to accumulated interest until it is fully paid 
and finally applied to the principal. 


Considering the above payments over a period of 252 months (excluiing 
the first 48 months out of 300 months) with an interest rate of 2.73 per 
year, the application of the monthly payments on $1,000 of unpaid accumlated 


3/ Burel Mlectrification Act of 1936, Section 5. 
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interest and principal would be as follows: 


Balance at 


tAccumlated interest 
moth t_bdeginning of month ! Current interest and principal 
t 2 
49th $1,000.00 $2.28 t $0.72 
6lst : 991.19 : 2.26 : 1.74 
73rd : 2.21 2.79 
85th 936. : 2.13 : 3-38 
120th 813.76 : 1.85 
th 312.35 : 4.78 
276th : 133.27 : -30 : 5.19 
: 5.47 : -02 5.47 
Loans for Equipment 


Loans now in excess of $5,000,000 have been made: 


"..... for the purpose of financing the wiring of the premises of persons 
in rural areas and the acquisition installation electrical pluab- 
ing appliances and eqipment..... 


Such loans are commniy made to cooperatives that have borrowed to 
construct a distribution system, but may be made to any person, firm, or cor- 
poration that supplies or installs wiring, appliances, or equipment. Wiring 
and plumbing loans are maje at the same rates of interest that is charged on 
money lent for other purposes during the fiscal year. The borrower lends 
these funds to individual project members of approved credit to cover a total 
of 60 percent or a maximum of $400 of the total installation cost. On these 
individusl member loans 6 percent interest is charged, the difference being 
absorbed in handling charges and a reserve of at least 1 percent to cover dse- 
linquencies. The Act provides that the maturity of wiring and plumbing loans 
shall not exceel twosthiris of the assured life of the purchased appliances 
and equipment and should not exceed more than 5 years. The borrower's note 
is accepted by REA as security and repayments are due in semiannual install- 
ments. Approximately 40 percent of the HEA-financed projects have also bor- 
rowed from REA for wiring and plumbing to an amount that is equal te about 4 
percent of their total obligation. 


A provision in the Act empowers the Administrator, with an exception 
in regard to obligations or securities held by RIC, to extend the time of 
payment of interest and principal. Such extensions are limited to 2 years in 
the case of wiring ani plumbing loans and to 5 years in the case of loans for 
other purposes. To date, this provision has been used in only a few instances. 


Other Aspects of the Electrification Program 


The weight of the REA in the field of agricultural finance is not to 
be judged wholly by the $230,000,000 in loans which are now outstanding. Half 
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of the mre than 1,500,000 farms now receiving central-station electric ser- 
vice have been served for the first time since REA began; only a minor frac- 
tion of them are served by REA, to be sure. The year 1939 (yet unaccounted for) 
in all probability will be a peak year, reflecting the enlarged $140,000,000 
REA program of the fiscal year 1938-39. Less measured, perhaps less measur- 
able, are the sum-total effects of the lower power rates to farmers, lower 
charges or perhaps no first charges for extensions, and the significant wiring 
and plumbing expenditures for the farm home and farmstead. Installment buying 
of appliances has made its appearance, perhaps for the first time, in many 
farm homes. If, as it is commonly assumed, the expenditures for wiring and 
appliances are at least as great as the cost of the distribution system, REA 
projects alone will soon represent an investment of nearly $500,090,000, for 
the sole purpose of obtaining and using electric energy. 


By the time the present approved REA projects are fully constructed, 

say by the end of fiscal year 1939-40, it is probable that at least 2,000,000 
farms will be connected with central-station electric power lines. By ap- 
praising the cost of this farm system at figures in line with present-day 
costs on REA projects and allowing for an equally large investment in wiring 
and appliances, the American farmers will soon be served by and paying for an 
electric plant valued &t nearly $1,500,000,000. This valuation compares 
favorably with the 1935 Census value of nearly 33 billion dollars for all 
farm land and buildings in the United States. 


If we assume an annual per-farm consumption of only 1,000 kwh, the an- 
nual bill at 5 cents per kwh would be $100,000,000, an amount roughly equal 
to one-seventy-fifth of the present annual income to farmers from crops, 
livestock, and governmental payments. 


Some almost unexplored aspects of the relation of farm electrification 
to agricultural finance are the effects of such service on farm values and to 
what degree the presence of such service affects saleability and ability to 
qualify for other sorts of agricultural financing, and what allowances are 
made for this service in farm appraisal. It is interesting that a recent 
study in New York State indicates that both the farmer and the tax assessor 
agree that comparable farms are wrth about $1,000 more if they have central- 
station electric service.4/ The differential in value is even greater in the 
case of the better farms, but in any case it is well in excess of the present 
cost of obtaining the service. 


Fara Economics," Departeent of Agricultural Economics and Fara Management, published 
4/ wy Coral University, Wo. 112 1939, page 2752. 
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TAX PREFERENCE FOR HOMESTEADS 
Gerhard J. Isaac, Associate Agricultural Economist 


Among the new developments jn the farmers’ tax situation mentioned in 
an earlier issue of this Review was the movement to grant tax preference 
to homesteads. The first of the currently effective measures of this sort 
were adopted by Texas and West Virginia in 1932. Since then 11 additional 
States have adopted similar measures. In probably at least as many more 
States proposed constitutional changes or statutory enactments relating to 
the same subject have received consideration. 


The measures here considered range from the favorable rate differen- 
tial established for homesteais in West Virginia to the outright exemption 
from all levies, except for debt service, as granted in Florida. Usually the 
exemption or preferential treatment applies only to that part of a homestead 
that falls within specified limits of maximum value andarea. In Louisiana 
and in Iowa the exemption is further restricted by the resources available in 
special funds provided for the reimbursement of local governments for their 
revenue losses occasioned by homestead exemption. Technical details of defi- 
nition and administration will not be considered here, as excellent summaries 
are available elsewhere.2/ 


The widespread interest in homestead tax preference has led numerous 
States, as well as the Wational Tax Association, to establish committees to 
consider the question. The problem usually has been stated to the committees 
in terms of “exemption” rather than “tax preference," but in the discussion 
that follows the terms are used interchangeably, although the former term may 
be considered as somewhat less general than the latter. In general, the State 
stulies have been most concerned with the immediate fiscal effects of exem- 
tion. Consequently many of them present extensive tabulations showing the 
expected revenue losses to various governmental unite, and only a few of the 
reports give more than passing attention to the theoretical aspects of the 
problem. Even in those studies in which the revenue losses were estimated from 
detailed survey records the conclusions emphasice the obvious fact that if 
homestead exemption ashieves its objective of increasing home ownership, the 
ultimate revenue losses might exceed the survey estimates to that extent. 


The National Tax Association committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of homestead exemption made progress reports in 19% and 1937, and mie 
a final report in 1938. For its last two reports the committee's assignment 
had been expanded to inclufe all proposals for the abolition or restriction 
of property taxes, the thought apparently being that homestead exemption 
should be considered as part of the larger question of the place of the prop- 
erty tax in the revenue system. In its final report the committee expressed 


1] "fhe Farmers’ Present Tax Situation,” Donald Jackson, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 31-34. 


2/ See for exasple, " tion and Preferential Taxation of Homegteads," National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, Bulletin No. 20, April 15, 19%. 
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its opposition to movements looking toward abolition or arbitrary limitation 
of property taxes and stated its feeling that homestead exemtion was not 
consistent with sound and stable State tax systems. The committee concluded 
its report with a strong statement on the seriousness of the continual en- 
croachments of exemptions on the property tax. 


Objectives of Exemption 


The major objectives set forth by proponents of homestead exemption 
are that it will encourage home ownership and protect the homestead from 
alienation because of tax default. Secondary purposes or potential results 
discussed in connection with homestead exemption incluie (1) shifting part of 
the tax load to other persons or property through increased rates on the re- 
maining real estate or the introduction of substitute taxes, (2) forcing ex- 
tensive functional reorganization to adapt operations to the new revenue sit- 
uations, and (3) improving general economic conditions as a result of 


increased building activity growing out of the stimulated demand for residen- 
tial real estate. 


The extent to which one may expect these objectives to be achieved 
after the adoption of homestead exemption is the central theme of much of the 
pro-and-con discussion of the subject. It is pointed out that on a theoreti- 
cal basis one would expect the number of potential buyers of homes to be in- 
creased by the entry into the market of that group for whom the tax saving 
will just make possible the financing of the purchase of a home. Indirectly 
others may be affected by the boom psychology that may be encouraged by build- 
ers and sellers of homes. On the other hand it is argued that certain factors 
might keep the tax reduction from being a net saving to the new owner. If 
the seller capitalizes the tax reduction in part or as a whole, the new buyer 
may have to pay enough over the previous price that he will substitute a cap- 
ital obligation for a tax obligation. It may be claimed that the additional 
value will be there when he comes to sell the property, but this will be true 
only if he finds a buyer who intends to use the property as a residence. 
Another factor that tends to keep down the number of potential buyers is the 
effect of replacement taxes. If new consumption taxes are added it wuld be 
possible for them to offset the real estate tax saving and thus keep some or 
all of the present "marginal" buyers from entering the market. 


It is generally agreed that the objective of protecting the home owner 
from losing his home through tax default may be achieved to a large extent. 
Those who are completely exempt obviously cannot lose their homes through tax 
processes, but those who are only partially exempt will continue to be subject 
to present hazards except as ameliorated by smaller tax bills. Here again it 
should be pointed out that if the revenue loss is offset by increased tax 
rates on the nonexempt valuation, the partially exempt owner will lose part 
or all of his apparent tax saving. 


The alienation hagard, which previously was divided between the mrt- 
gage and tax obligations, may be concentrated in a larger mrtgage obligation 
for that group of home ewners who purchased homes at a price that included a 
partial or complete capitalization of the tax reduction. That is, if the in- 


crease in price largely went to increase the amount of the mortgage on the 
home, it would to that extent increase the carrying charges and hence in 
times af economic stress would increase the likelihood of difficulty in meet- 
ing payments. This would be particularly true if these purchasers were persons 
of uncertain ani inadequate income who bought homes as a result of intensive 
selling effort. Of course the home owner's situation is essentially unchanged 
when the larger carrying charges on the increased imestment are just offset 
vy the tax saving. 


Part of the present tax load necessarily will be shifted to some other 
property owners or to other forms of taxation if governmental expenditures 
are continued on the present basis. This shifting can be avoided only if 
services are curtailed or reorganized in some way that will make possible the 
same services at less cost. This possibility would incluwie redistribution of 
functions among the various strata of government. For example, if school 
districts lose a substantial part of their revenue, the State might, ina 
given case, take over their operation and finance them out of State-wide rev- 
enue sources. 


The increased building activity which, it is claimed, will follow home- 
stead exemption may be influenced by some of the factors previously mentioned. 
In many cases the net financial saving from tax exemption may be too small to 
have much effect on the number of potential buyers of new homes, yet home 
buying might be stimulated in spite of this by selling campaigns that stress 
a newly enacted exemption statute. 


One significant variation in the application of homestead exemption as 
between rural and urban properties is frequently overlooked. In general, 
none of the laws now in effect have a use limitation as applied to rural 
homesteais, although they my have such a limitation in regard to urban home- 
steads. Usually an urban property that has a dual use will be exempt only if 
use as a residence is primary. In the case of rural property, exemption will 
be limited only by the area or value limitations. Thus the exemption will 
include productive or income-producing property in the case of farmers, but 
not in the case of urban property owners. The relative importance of the 
tax concession to the farm business depends on the relation between the area 
and value limitations on the one hand and the farm of average size and value 
in the community on the other. That is to say, the exemption is most import- 
ant to the agricultural industry of an area when mst of the farms fall with- 
in the legal definition and are entirely exempt. But in the long run the 
apparent advantage accruing froma tax concession on income-producing prop- 
erty may be lost on transfer of the property if the capitalization mentioned 
has taken place. 


Homestead Exemption in Operation 
Tax differentials in favor of owner-occupied properties are still of 


3/ This is characterized as “an unreasonable distinction, if not discrimination, between 
small-hose owners in the coun and in towns,” by the National Tax Association Comittee 
on Property Tax Linitation and Homestead Exezption. 
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too recent origin to permit a complete analysis of their operation and effect, 
as regards either fiscal operations or the achievement of their social objec- 
tives of encouraging and protecting occupant ownership. The available data 
usually cover only the first few years of operation and do not furnish conclu- 
sive evidence along the lines discussed above. However, as a matter of inter- 
est, certain figures will be presented to illustrate the early effects of 
homestead exemption. 


The Florida law is probably the most sweeping in its terms of any of 
those in effect. Its limitations, as applied to farm land, are effective 
only when the owner-occupied farm exceeds 160 acres in size or $5,000 in as- 
sessed value. Because of the low assessment ratios, the value limitation 
becomes effective rather infrequently. In 1935, the first year the law was 
in operation, the total value of all assessed property in the State was 
$496, 700,000, of which $59,692,000 or 12 percent was exempt. The exempted 
valuation in 1936 amounted to $69,330,000 or 14 percent of the total valua- 
tion of $491,970,000.4 That the exemption law may have encouraged some 
owners to clear up back taxes and then apply for exemption on current taxes, 
or to sell their land to persons eligible for exemption, is suggested by the 
fact that the value of lands “under certificate" (tax certificate) decreased 
between 1935 and 1936 by an amount somewhat larger than the increase in value 
of exempt property. It was found, in a sample of 1,020 farms scattered through 
18 Florida counties, that the number wholly or partially exempt increased from 
519 in 1935 to 538 in 193%6 and 567 in 1937. As it is necessary to file a new 
application for exemption each year, it is likely that the increase noted re- 
flects increasing familiarity with the process of obtaining exemption, as well 
as an increase in the number of eligible properties. 


The influence of the Florida homestead exemption law can also be seen 
in the data relating to school-revenue a Ae The school-revenue re- 
ceipts from local sources in general tend to reflect changes in total assessed 
values, as the county-wide school maintenance levy is by law limited to 10 
mills, and most counties usually levy at the maximum rate. The relationship, 
however, is affected by debt-service levies which are excluded from the limi- 
tations. In the first year of exemption school-revenue receipts from county 
and district sources, principally property taxes, were 6 percent less than in 
the previous year. Although the gross assessed value of all property remained 
practically the same, the net was 12 percent less because of exempt homestead 
property. But during the same period total school-revenue receipts increased 
by 31 percent because the State contribution was more than doubled. 


For Oklahoma, data on the effect of homestead exemption on the 1937 
and 1938 assessment rolls have been compiled by tne State Tax Commission.6/ 
Homestead exemption in Oklahoma applies to the first $1,000 of assessed value 
of each homestead, with area limitations of 160 acres for rural and 1 acre 
for urban homesteads. Exemptions of $115,178,000 in 1937 and $122,011,000 in 
1938 amounted to 9.48 percent and 9.97 percent of the total valuations for 
the State in those years. This represented 171,133 homesteads in 1937 and 


4/ Based on data in the annua} reports @& the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 


Based on data in the Bienniel Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
e State of Florida, 1936. 


6/ Oklahoma Tax Commission Bulletins Nos. 29 (Dec. 15, 1937) and 34 (Mov. 1, 1938). 


181,474 in 1938. The Commission, however, calls attention to a number of 
technical administrative factors that temled to affect the number of owners 
granted exemption. Lack of familiarity with the technical requirements of 
the law caused both increases and decreases between the 2 years, which teni- 
ed to offset each other. Many owners who were exempt in 1938 but not in 1937 
were unable to qualify in the earlier year because of failure to have their 
deeds recorded in time or because they were not residing on the premises on 
che assessment date. On the other hand, it is reported that many owners were 
exempt in 1937 but not in 1938 because they failed to understand that they 
must re-apply for exemption each year. To determine the effect of exemption 
it will be necessary to have a longer experience so that these technical fac- 
tors will be reduced to a minimun. 


In its analysis of the taxes levied on the 1937 assessment, the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission found that there was no reduction in total property taxes 
levied but that over $2,000,000 in taxes was shifted to persons whose proper~ 
ty was not exempted. It also was found that there was some shifting of county 
taxes from urban to rural real estate. This arose from the fact that while 
rural real property valuations mie up 52.33 percent of all real property 
valuations, they made up 54.13 percent of the assessed valuation remaining 
subject to county taxes after deducting homestead exemptions. 


Yor Louisiana, data are not available on changes in the number of home- 
steads, but the assessed value of exempt homestead property increased in 1936 
and in 1937 both absolutely and relative to the assessed value of all proper- 
ty. In 193§ the exempt homestead valuation amounted to $87,571,000 or 6.7 
percent of the total value of all property. By 1937 comparable figures were 
$113,631,000 and 8.5 percent.l 


Mgures for Mississippi are difficult to interpret because of frequent 
revisions in the law. The original law of 1934 applied only to State taxes, 
and eligibility was limited to $1,000 in value and 40 acres of aijoining 
lam. In 1935 the law was amended to increase the exemption to $2,500 and 
the maximum acres to 160. The scope of exemption was further extenied in 


1938 by increasing the value limitation to $5,000 and making the exemption 


applicable to all State, county, district, and school-tax levies except county 
and district debt-service levies. Data for 1934 and 1936 show that the num 
ber of exempt homesteads increased from 92,450 to 137,205 and the exempt val- 
uation from $47,866,000 to $102,066,000.8/ The large increase in exempt val- 


uation, of course, includes the effect of the increase in the value limita- 
tion. 


Some Theoretical Considerations 


The concept of capitalization underlies any discussion of the long- 
time effects of homestead exemption. Capitalization of this sort occurs in 
its simplest form when a change in net income is reflected in a change in the 
value of a property. For example, an annual tax saving of $50, assuming an 


Based on date in annual reports of the Louisiana Tax Commission. 


5/ Based on date in Mississippi State Tax Comission Service Bulletins Nos. 12 (June 1935) 


and 18 (July 1937). 
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interest rate of 5 percent, can be said to have a capital value of $1,000. 
Thus with complete capitalization, a property previously worth $5,000 would 
now be worth $6,000. But capitalization in connection with homestead exemp- 
tion does not occur in such a simple and direct way. Theoretically it will 
be affected by (1) the definition of an eligible homestead, (2) the propor- 
tions of various classes of property in the taxing jurisdiction, and (3) the 
means adopted to offset the revenue loss. 


In an exclusively urban jurisdiction made up of individual homes, some 
rented and some owned by the occupants, it is obvious that homestead exem- 
tion would reduce the costs of occupant owmmership by the amount of the tax 
saving. This would tend to cause tenants to purchase homes if it is assumed 
that other factors affecting the relative desirability of owning or renting 
were unchanged. Since the potential tax saving makes a given rental property 
worth more to an owner-occupant than to the landlord, the asking price would 
tend to rise so as to inclufe a capitalization of the tax saving; but a ten- 
ant interested in becoming an owner would not bid more than the amount for 
which he could obtain equivalent housing by purchasing a lot and building a 
house. That is, the value of reproducible improvements would not, except 
temporarily, rise above the cost of reproduction, whereas the land, not being 
reproducible, would tend to rise in price to the full amount of the capital- 
ized tax saving, except as the supply of alternative building sites acted as a 
deterrent. In terms of practical effect it should be noted that in the case 


of urban homes the value of the residence makes up a major part of the value 
of the home. 


Tenants who were attracted to home ownership by homestead exemption 
could either purchase the properties they were renting, or build new houses. 
If they took over their rented quarters there would, of course, be no change 
in either the supply or the demand for housing. But if there were a movement 
from rented quarters into newly built houses, the equilibrium previously ex- 
isting between supply and demand wuld be upset. The resulting vacancies in 
rental properties would tenl to force rents down. The lower rentals, in turn, 
would tend to offset the differential between owning and renting, and to that 
extent would restrict the impetus to move into owned quarters. On the other 
hand, those who continued to rent would tend to move into the better units 
which the reduced rentals would make available at the same cost. Ultimately 
the vacancies would be principally in the least desirable units, which would 
be torn down to make way for mre profitable structures. After a time this 
process would remove the excess rental units and restore the equilibriun 
between supply and demand at a point at which costs of renting and costs of 
owning were equalized. 


In an exclusively rural jurisdiction mie up of individual farms, some 
rented and some owned, the effect of homestead exemption would be somewhat 
different than in the exclusively urban community. The present owner-occupant 
would, of course, get the same immediate advantage out of the tax savings. 
Whether future owners would get any similar advantage is problematical. As 
the supply of land inthe jurisdiction is limited, a nonresident owner selling 
to a present tenant would tend to raise the price by the amount of the capi- 
talized tax saving; but it could not be for the full amount, or the tenant 
would have no inducement to buy. The landlord, however, would have no induce~- 
ment to sell, unless he could get some increase in price, as his return from 
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continued ownership would be unchanged unless taxes on non-homestead property 
were increased to offset the reyenue loss. Theoretically the landlord could 
easily avoid the penalty of increased taxes by selling the farm to the tenant 
and taking back a purchase-money mortgage for 100 percent of the sale price, 
with terms arrange’ so that the payments were equivalent to his previous net 
return, before taxes, from rental payments. Thus, the landlord's net income 
might be increasel by the amount of the tax saving, although, in practice, he 
obviously would have to offer the tenant some of this saving as an inducement 
to enter into such a contract. 


Another variation in the effect of homestead exemption would be found 
in a community where all properties are such that they could be qualified for 
exemption merely by changing ownership. Homestead properties, of course, 
would immediately get the advantage of the full amount of their tax saving. 
Hon-homestead properties, assuming that the same total revenue were to be 
raised by levies on real estate, would have the disadvantage of an increase 
in their taxes. This increase would be small if the proportion of homestead 
properties was small. But even a emall differential would create some in- 
centive for qualifying properties for exemption. Each property that shifted 
to homestead status would increase the disadvantage of the non-homestead 
properties. That is, the disaivantage of the non-homestead property is 
cumulative, whereas the homestead property gains only by the amount of the 
tax saving. The cumlating disadvantage of the non-homestead properties would 
accelerate the rate of shift toward eligibility for exemption. Carried to its 
logical conclusion the taxes on nonexempt properties eventually would absorb 
all of the income of those properties.9/ It is obvious that in actual prac- 
tice long before this point were reached there must be a change in the exem- 
tion law or an impasse in the administration of the property tax, followed by 
the adoption of some other tax, such as a tax on incomes. 


Other situations could be assumed, but in general the analysis would 
vary only in the proportions that the previously discussed elements were 
present. For example, the legal definition of a homestead would determine 
the point at which there would be a shifting of taxes between urban and rural 
properties. There would be an increase in the proportion of the taxes levied 
in rural areas if the homestead were so restricted in area that mst urban 
homes qualified for full exemption but the typical farm had a considerable 
acreage in excess of the exempt area permitted to it. 


Summary 


Tax preference for homesteads cannot be considered or evaluated solely 
in the light of its efficacy in reducing the burden of property taxes on home 
owners. From both fiscal and functional points of view extensive adoption of 
homestead tax preference measures may encourage some fundamental changes in 
the interrelationships of State and local governments. 


9/ This will occur when the value of son-homestead and homestead ies stand in the 
same ra the tax rate and the ocapijalisation rate. That is, if the tax rate is 2 
is Pym the income of non-homestead properties 

total value of homestead properties is three 


’ tises that of non-homestead properties. 
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Available statistics indicate increases in the number of homesteads 
qualifying for preferential treatment, but the evidence is not yet conclusive 
because of uncertainty as tc the extent to which these increases reflect in- 
creasing familiarity with technical requirements. Theoretically, homestead 
exemption, at the outset, is likely to encourage home ownership, but the tax 
seving may not be a net gain if home owners help to pay taxes levied to re- 
Place the revenue loss or if home buyers have to pay more for their homes 
because of the capitalisation of the tax reduction by the seller. 


Homes that are entirely exempt will not be subject to alienation for 
taxes, but they may be more susceptible to foreclosure if the debdt load is 
increased by the addition of the capitalized tax reduction. This might be 
particularly true if uneconomic home-ownership results among persons of un- 
certain and inadequate income. 


Reduction in total taxes will not follow unless services are curtailed 
or adjusted to a more economical basis. If the same services are to be ren- 
dered, substitute revenues will have to be found. In this case, the nature 
of the substitute will determine the final saving, if any, that will accrue 
to home owners. When the exempt property constitutes a substantial part of 
the tax base, the fiscal problem caused by exemption may lead to extensive 
realignment of functions among various strata of government. Homestead exemp- 
tion must be evaluated in the light of all theese potential effects as well as 
its immediate effect in reducing property tax payments of home owners. 


Theoretically the practical effeet of the introduction of homestead 
exemption into any taxing jurisdiction will depend upon, (1) the definition 
of an eligible homestead, (2) the proportions of various classes of property 
in the jurisdiction, and (3) the means adopted to offset the revenue loss. 


Real Estate Loans Held by Commercial Banks. During the last half of 1936, 
loans secured by farm real estate held by insured commercial banks increased 
$6,502,000 to a total of $519,276,000. Jor the year as a whole, a net in- 
crease of $17,826,000 occurred in this type of loans, the largest net in- 
crease in any recent year. The largest increases took place in the Middle 
Atlantic States, chiefly in Fennsylvania, in the West North Central, South 
Atlantic, and Bast North Central States. (Detailed data by States are shown 
in the Statistical Appendix.) 
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THE APPLICATICN OF CROP INSURANCE TO COTTON 
R. T. Baggett, Assooiate Agricultural Economist 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act by which crop insurance was made avail- 
able to wheat growers beginning with the 1939 crop provided for researeh to 
determine the feasibility of broadening the crop insurance program to include 
other crops. The research work on cotton-crop insurance which has been con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Agricultural Beonomics during the past year has led 
to the development of a plan that might be used for insuring cotton crops. u/ 


The suggested plan for cotton-crop insuranee is comparable in many 
respects to the insurance program for wheat which is being administered by the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The wheat progrem has been outlined in 
previous issues of the Agricultural Finance Review. 


Cotton Crop Failures Cause Financial Difficulties 


Nearly one-third of all the farmers in the United States produce cotton, 
and more than four-fifths of those who grow cotton depend on it for the major 
source of their income. Most of these cotton farmers must face crop risks that 
ere as great as those involved in the production of any other important crop. 
Total production or average yield figures, however, do not reflect the real 
effects of crop failures or the substantially reduced yields which are brought 
about by these production hasards. Crop failures in one part of the Cotton 
Belt are usually offset by good yields in another part. 


Crop failures ocour practically every year in one part or another of 
the Cotton Belt. As a consequence, farmers who experience these crop losses 
have little or no income on which to live. A crop insurance program based on 
the same general principles as the wheat program would previde the cotton 
farmer with a more even distribution of income frem year te year and wuld 
alleviate some of the hardship brought about by erep failure. Loss of a 
cotton crop not only reduces the income for living expenses, but frequently 
results in inability to pay debts which cotton farmers incur in producing a 
crop. Insurance on the crop would help farmers to pay their production loans 
in years of crop failures. 


Cotton Farmers Heed Protection Against Production Hasards 


The need for an agricultural progrem which will provide proteotion for 
cotton growers against crop risks that are beyond their control has been evi- 
dent for a long tim. This need has been recognised by insurance companies, 


1/ House Documest No. 277, 76th Congress, 1st Session 
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several of which wrote insurance policies on cotton crops in 1920, 1921, and 
1922. These attempts to insure cotton crops were not successful because ade- 
quate actuarial data on cotton yields were not available, and because the 
policies guaranteed the insured farmer a specified income per acre insured. 
A type of insurance offering protection only against production hazards, as 
distinguished from crop income hasards, has never been available to cotton 
farmers. 


A study of yields for the 5 years 1935-37 on sample farms selected at 
random in typical cotton counties indicates that farmers would have bene- 
fitted substantially had a crop insurance program similar to the wheat pro- 
gram been in effect during those years. The county average yield of sample 
farms and the number of farms on which losses would have occurred under such 
a plan are shown in the following table: 


Table 1.- Number of farms having losses that would require indemnification 
under 75- and 50-percent insurance plans in 
typical cotton counties 1/ 


: Average : Number of farms having : Average : Number of farms having 
Year : yield of : losses : yield of : losses 

:all sample: 75-percemt: 50-percemt sample: 75-percem : 60-percent 

: farms t plen 2 plan : farms plan plan 


66 farms in a South Carolina County 99 farms in a Georgia County 


1933 : 175 4 24 : 248 2 30 0 
1934 : 3658 1 t 275 22 2 
1935 : 319 5 : 287 15 

1936 : 395 3 300 2 7 

1937 : 309 10 0 : 407 2 1 

75 farms in a Southwestern Oklahoma : 75 farms in a West Texas County 

County 

1933 240 : 3 3 : 153 : 28 9 
1934 73 6a 54 23 : 74 t 73 
1935 145 13 : 2 : 163 t 14 
1936 ; 66 3 62 : 42 : 164 t 16 t 3 
1937 : 157 14 6 t 313 1 t 


1/ Data are based on actual lint yields during the years 1933-37 on sample farms selected 
at random in the four representative counties. A farm would have a loss when the lint 
yield in any of the years fell below 75 or DD percent, respectively, of the Syear average 
yield of that fara. Opverage would vary from fara to farm and might be above or below the 
average yield of all sample farms in the county. 


From thig table it oan be seen that a substantial number of crop 
losses wuld have m indemnified, especially during 193535 in Georgia and 
South Carolina, and in Texas and Oklahoma in 1934 and 1936. Losses in these 
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years were due principally to droughts. Yields in the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina counties were higher and losses generally less frequent than in the Texas 
and Oklahoma counties. The fact that losses occur infrequently, however, is 
not an indication that insurance protection is not needed and desired, as 
illustrated by the wheat-insurance program. The demand for insurance on wheat 
crops has been just as pronounced east of the Mississippi River, where crop 
failures are infrequent, as in the Great Plains, where crop failures are 
common. 


Plan for Cotton-Crop Insurance Outlined 


From the widespread acceptance of the crop insurance principles as 
applied in the wheat program, it would appear that a plen for insuring cotton 
crops should incorporate certain of the basic features applied in the insur- 
ance of wheat. Accordingly, the plan proposed for cotton-crop insurance is 
one for insurance “in kind” with premiums and indemities being determined in 
lint cotton and payable in cotton or the cash equivalent. The insurance re- 
serves built up out of premiums would be carried in cotton. Premiums received 
in cash would be invested in cotton. Claims for losses could be paid by issu- 
ing warehouse receipts for cotton, or by selling cotton from the reserve and 
delivering the cash equivalent thereof. Cotton held in the reserve would not 
be sold except to pay losses or for convenience in handling (in which event it 
would be replaced), and would not be used to pay obligations arising out of 
losses on other insured crops. 


Premium rates for insurance that are determined on the basis of aver- 
age loss experience during a representative feriod of years should be adequate 
to cover average losses. Losses in any one year, however, may exceed the 
premiums collected in that year and, as a consequence, it will be necessary 
that either capitel or a commodity reserve be established for the inauguration 
of a cotton insurance progran. 


Insurance under the plan proposed would apply to all cotton grown on 
the farm. Like the wheat plan, it would cover losses in yields of cotton due 
to unavoidable causes such as drought, flood, hail, frost, tornado, storm, 
excessive or deficient moisture, insect damage, and plant diseases. It would 
not cover losses due to the neglect or malfeasance of the producer, failure 
properly to care for the crop, damage to quality, or loss by theft. 


The amount of insurance per acre would be based on either 75 or 50 
percent of the average yield of lint cotton per acre on the insured farm 
during a representative period. For this insurance protection a cotton farmer 
who took insurance would pay a premium based partly on the crop-loss experi- 
ence of his farm and partly on the crop-loss experience for the county. Thus, 
each farm would have a separate coverage and a separate premium rate per acre 


The average amount of loss per year that would have been indemnified 
had the farm been insured during past years represents the loss experience 
for the farm. The loss experience for the county would be determined in a 
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similar mamer from actuarial studies of sample farms in the county. Research 
work is now being conducted to determine yield and loss cost figures for each 
county in which cotton is grown. To determine the premium rate per acre for 
a farm, the crop-loss experience for the farm would be averaged with the crop- 
loss experience for the county in which the farm is located. The procedure 


for determining the coverage and premium rate for a farm is illustrated in 
table 2. 


Table 2. Computation of coverage and premium per 
acre for a farm in Carroll County, Georgia 


t Yield per : 75 percent of : Annual 
Year t planted : average yield : loss cost 
t acre : for base period : per acre 
z (Lbs. lint) : (Lbs. lint) : (Lbs. lint) 
: : 
19335 320 278 0 
1934 t 360 : 278 : 0 
1936 276 278 3 
1938 8 225 t 278 : 53 
t 
Total 2,226 xx 56 
Average for 6-year: 
base period 2 371 xx 9 
Adjustments to t 
lleyear basis -50 xx -1 
Adjusted average : 341 : xx : 8 


Total insured production per sore: 75 percent of 341 = 256 lbs. 


Premium per acre for farm: 


Adjusted average loss cost for farm 8 lbs. 
Adjusted average loss cost for county 5 lbs. 
Total is lbs. 


Premium per acre (Total divided by 2) 6.5 lbs. 


Yield figures shown in table 2 are actual yields on thts farm for the 
years 1935-58, inclusive. Similar yield data are available from Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration records for a large percentage of cotton farms. 
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That period, however, is perhaps too short to furnish a representative basis 
for insurance. The yield and loss cost, therefore, probably should be ad- 
justed in order to reflect the experience for a longer period, probably the 
ll-year period 1928-38. 


The procedure to adjust to the ll-year period would be as follows: 
From the 6-year average yield for this farm (371 pounds), 30 pounds would be 
subtracted because the average county yield for the 11 years was 30 pounds 
lower than the average county yield for the 6 years. This would make an ad- 
justed average yield of 341 pounds, and the coverage per acre for this farm 
under the 75-percent plan would be three-fourths of 341 pounds, or 256 pounds. 
In adjusting the loss cost to the ll-year basis, 1 pound would be subtracted 
from the 6-year average loss cost for the farm, because actuarial studies in- 
dicate that the loss experience for the county for the 1] years would be 
about 1 pound per acre less than the 6-year loss experience for the county. 
Consequently, the premium rate per acre for this farm would be a pounds, or 
the average of the ll-year loss cost for the farm and for the county, re- 
spectively. 


In giving equal weight to the loss cost for the farm and the loss cost 
for the county, a premium rate is determined which is a compromise between an 
individual-rating plan and a flat-rate plan. Thus the risks that are related 
primarily to the farm and the risks that are as likely to affect one farm as 
another are given equal consideration in establishing a premium rate. 


Average Premium Rates and Average Coverage Per Acre 


Preliminary computations of actuarial data indicate that the county- 
average premium rates for 75-percent insurance will range from 6 pounds per 
acre in the low-risk areas to 25 pounds per acre in areas where the risks 
are great, as shown in table 5. Yields shown in this table are the county 
averages for the 10-year period 1928-37, and coverage figures shown in the 
table are based on such yields. The county premium rates represent the 
average loss experience of sample farms in each county during the years 1933- 
37, inclusive, adjusted to reflect the experience during the 10 years 1928-37. 
Yield figures for 1938 are now becoming available, and actuarial studies now 
under way are based on farm yields for the years 1955-38, inclusive. The 
average yield and loss experience for this period will be adjusted to the 
ll-year (1928-38) basis. 


Plan Covers Cottonseed as Well as Lint Losses 


Indemnification for loss of lint cotton yields does not provide full 
protection against crop losses because of the additional loss of cottonseed. 
The average return from cottonseed amounts to about one-fifth of the return 
from lint. Accordingly, losses in yield of lint represent only about four- 
fifths of the total crop loss. Insurance of seed cotton yields would provide 
more adequate protection, but this is not feasible because data on seed cotton 
yields are not available for developing an actuarial basis for seed cotton, 
and because many additional administrative problems would be involved. 
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Table 3.- The approximate average premium rates and average coverage 
per acre under the 75-percent and 50-percent plans in 
specific counties 1/ 


75=-percent plan 


State > Average ' 3 50-percent plan 
and yiela * average Average 
County 1928-37 ny coverage coverage 

: Lose lint 3 Lbs. lint : Lbs. lint : Lbse lint : Lbs. lint 
: : : : 

Carroll : 253 : 5 : 190 1 : 126 
Cherokee : 228 : 3 : 171 : 1 : 114 
Early : 202 : 7 : 152 : 1 : 101 
Jenkins : 225 : 9 : 169 : 1 : 112 

: : : : : 

South Carolina : : 
Allendale : 204 : 7 : 153 : 2 : 102 
Anderson : 247 : 6 : 185 : 1 : 124 
Darlington : 231 : 14 173 3 116 
Orangeburg 244 : 9 183 2 122 

t : : 

Beckham : 140 : 18: : 105 : 8 : 70 
Comanche : 114 : 17 : 86 : 8 : 57 
Johnston : 121 : 12 91 : 60 
Muskogee : 126 : 18 : 94 : 6 : 63 
Payne : 120 : 15 : 90 : 5 : 60 

Bell : 149 : . § : 112 : 1 : 74 
Brazoria : 187 : 19 140 9 94 
Brazos : 168 : 11 2 126 : 5 : 84 
Denton : 144 : 9 2 108 t 2 2 72 
Hardeman : 122 20 92 10 61 
Hunt : 156 : 7 : 117 : 2 t 78 
Jones : 120 : 17 2 90 t 7 2 60 
Lubbock : 157 2 26 t 118 : 14 : 78 
Nacogdoches: 166 8 : 124 2 83 
Nueces t 201 : 11 : 161 : 3 t 100 


1 4 minimum premium rate would probably be established under both the 75- and O-percent 
| ge The premium rate per acre illustrated in the table would be —= to increase for 

e plan providing for an increase in indemnities and premiuas so that protection against 
the loss of cottonseed would be included. Yields and premium rates for these counties will 
differ slightly from those shown in the table when data for 1938 are included. 


Consequently, as an approach to insuring seed cotton yields, the pre- 
miums and indemnities for loss, detcrmined in lint cotton, might be increased 
by a percentage which on the average reflects the proportion that cottonseed 
represents of the lint cotton returns. The percentage used might be the 
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average of the relationship between lint and seed returns existing during the 
years used for computation of adjusted yields and premium rates. Under this 
provision, the premium rate for the farm shown in table 2 would be increased 
by about 20 percent, and any loss ocourring under the policy determined in 
lint cotton would be increased by the same proportion. 


This plan would provide protection against losses of cottonseed as well 
as losses of lint by the use of actuarial data which are available only in 
terms of lint. The additional premiums received would cover additional in- 
demnities for loss that would be required. Since obligations arising for in- 
demnification 6f loss of cottonseed would be in terms of lint cotton, the 
reserves built up out of premiums would be carried in lint cotton. 


Crop Insurance a Part of the General Farm Program 


Any crop insurance program for cotton should be coordinated with other 
farm programs administered by the Department of Agriculture. The State and 
county committees of farmers already established by the Department and trained 
in administering other farm programs would be available for administering a 
crop insurance program for cotton. The provision now applicable in wheat-crop 
dnsurance whereby farmers may pay their insurance premiums by having the 
Secretary of Agriculture advance to the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation a 
portion of the payments due them, or which they oan earn by participating in 
the Agricultural Conservation Program, would increase the number of farmers 
who could conveniently pay for their insurance. It would also reduce the cost 
of securing participation in the program and the cost of collecting premiums. 
Furthermore, the total insurance protection on a farm might well be limited 
to the amowmt of insurance that would be available on the cotton-acreage 
allotment assigned to that farm by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


Farmers' Mutual Windstorm-Insurance C es. Payments of farmers' mtual 
Windstorm-insurance companies for losses amounted to $12,000,000 during the 
period 1930-55. The oldest farmers’ mtual windstorm company of which record 
has been found was incorporated in Iowa in 1884. By 1900 there were 41 farm 
windstorm companies in 10 States. At the end of 1935, 66 such companies were 
in existence and these had net assets exceeding $5,000,000, approximately 
$2,740,000,000 of imsurance in force, and about 800,000 members. 


Besides the specialized farmers' mutual windstorm companies, there are 
nearly 500 farmers' mutual fire-insurance companies which also extend wind- 
storm protection to their members. The total windstorm insurance provided 
for members of this group of companies exceeds $2,500,000,000. (From Bulletin 
No. 21, Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative Division; by Gordon A. Bubolz.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE FEDERAL WHEAT CROP-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Wm. He Rowe, Senior Agricultural Economist 


Collection of premiums for crop insurance on the 1939 wheat crop was : 
brought to a close on April 29, 1939, the final date for payment of premiums 
on spring wheat. A large number of premiums were paid just before the clos- 
ing date because of a recent amendment to the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. Under the procedure set up as a result of that legislation, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, upon request of the farmer, advances to the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation the amount of the crop insurance premium 
for a farmer who participates in the Agricultural Conservation Progrem, such 
amount to be deducted later from any payment due the farmer under any act 
administered by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Had this privilege been 
available earlier, there would undoubtedly have been many more insurance pol- 
icies on winter wheat crops. 


Table 1 shows the status of the wheat crop-insurance program through : 
March 31, 1939. The table is incomplete for reflecting the full year's opera- : 
tions because of the fact that premiums were being accepted through April 29. 
It is estimated that 30,000 to 40,000 policies will have to be added to the 
section of the table for spring wheat to give a comprehensive picture of the 
activities for the first year. On March 31 there were about 127,000 insurance 
policies paid for (although some had not been issued) representing premiums of 
about 4,200,000 bushels of wheat. The total for the year will probably be in 
excess of 6,000,000 bushels. Practically 5,000,000 acres of wheat were insured. 
The total insured production as of that date was about 47,000,000 bushels. 
For the country as a whole that represented an average premium per policy of 
about 33 bushels. The ratio of premiums to total insured production was about 
} eO9. This figure is significant because it represents the ratio which is 
normally thought of in insurance practice as the premium rate. The average 
premium per acre, the average insured production per acre, and the average 
acreage per policy cannot be obtained from these tables because for some of 


the acreage only the tenant's share or only the landowner's share of the crop 
is insured. 


The average figures for the country as a whole are perhaps no more im- 
portant than the difference in such figures between areas. Table 2 shows 
comparable figures by areas. The average premium per policy was smallest in 
the soft red winter wheat area and largest in the white wheat area. This was 
also true of the average insured production per policy. The ratio ef premiums 
to insured production was highest in the hard wheat territory. 


The collection of premiums was delayed considerably this year, because 
after the applications were submitted to the county committees it was necers- 
sary to send them to the branch offices of the Corporation for computation of 
the premium. When the farmer received the bill for the insurance premium he 
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Table 1.- Wheat crop insurance, crop for harvest in 1959, as at March 31, 1939 1/ 


Principal class : Number of : Amount of pre- : Wheat acreage : Total insured © 
of wheat grown : policies 2/ : mium payments : insured ¥/ : production 5/ 
and State : received 5/ : 
Number Bushels Acres Bushels 


Soft Red Winter 


t 
Fy : 
t 
New York : 652 2 4,900 : 8,600 : 147,000 
Pennsylvania 2,301 16,370 29,961 t 436,715 
New Jersey t 29 t 190 : 380 : 5,778 
Delaware 79 786 1,658 20,682 
Maryland 979 10,830 23,085 289,750 
Virginia 915 7,773 16,495 202 ,872 
West Virginia 1 19 37 402 
Michigan 6/ : 5,077° : 35,203 : 54,424 : 804,369 
Ohio 10,33% 146 ,222 140 ,486 1,935,335 
Indiana 11,228 152,341 177,628 t 2,163,446 
Illinois 12,262 201,474 : 297,994 t 3,187,288 
Missouri 15,897 218 ,400 598 ,568 3,626 ,460 
Total 59,752 791,608 : 1,149,116 : 12,820,097 
Towa 4,650 64,584 84,724 1,019,323 
Nebraska 12,851 t 537,621 482,141 t 4,586,669 
Kansas : 14,965 825,157 : 944,846 t 7,967,986 
Oklahoma 8,850 295 ,558 510,812 4,280,688 
Texas 3,708 427,667 383 ,457 2,742,640 
Wyoming : 246 : 25,810 t 21,021 : 188 ,955 
Colorado : 929 : 66,901 2 61,950 : 427,863 
New Mexico 112 13,727 9,419 82,191 
Utah : 447 235,895 54,974 546,786 
Total 2 46,758 : 2,278,918 : 2,555,344 s 21,645,101 
Hard Red Spring and Durum 
Wisconsin t 153 1,106 1,159 13,965 
Minnesota 4,824 78 ,805 116,146 1,101, 503 
North Dakota 5,269 293,671 334,865 2,358,695 
South Dakota 4,186 248 ,096 179,145 940,219 
Montana 1,958 240,951 205 ,516 1,760,064 
Total 16,590 862,609 834,831 6,174,446 
2 
Idaho 1,376 72,308 124,085 1,896,885 
Washington 1,244 76,183 152,014 2,022,865 
Oregon 519 45,007 76 ,820 1,123,031 
California 974 74,381 113 ,266 1,573 ,828 
: 
Total 4,113 267,874 466,185 t 6,616,629 
Combined total : 127,015 : 4,200,909 : 4,985,476 : 47,254,273 


t 

17 Interim report as of March 51, 1959. it 1s estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 premiums will be 
received subsequent to March 51 on applications received from spring wheat States. The addition 
of 30,000 or 40,000 policies to the figures now shown in colum 1, and the addition of correspond- 
ing figures to other columns would give a more complete picture of the full year's operations. 

2/ The "Number of Policies” means those issued and those to be issued on which premiums have been paid. 
Represents wheat premiums whether received as wheat or as the cash equivalents. 


4/ Includes acreage of ferms for which only the landlord's share or the tenant's share of the crop is 
insured. 


5/ Subject to final determination of acreage seeded. 
G/ Soft red winter wheat grown but not the principal class. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
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may not heve had the money available, or may have wanted to reconsider the 
proposition, especially if his crop had chances of a good start. 


Table 2.- Average relationships by areas 


Areas (designated by ° Premium * Total insured ‘Ratio of Eee 
principal class of per * production 
: i li : 
: Bushels Bushels 3 
: 
Soft Red Winter : 13.2 t 215 : 2062 
: : t 
Hard Red Winter : 48.7 : 463 2 2105 
Hard Red Spring and Durum : 62.6 377 2140 
t : t 
White t 65.1 t 1,609 t 2040 
United States t 33.1 : 372 t 2089 
: t 


For insurance on the 1940 crop the premium will have to be paid at 
the time of making application, and the application will have to be sub- 
mitted before seeding. Yields and premium rates will be determined in 
advance of the application-writing period for all wheat farms for which a 
wheat-acreage allotment has been established in major wheat-producing 
counties. These will be set up on listing sheets and approved by the State 
Agricultural Conservation Committee and the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. This work is already in progress. 


The last phase of the annual cycle is the settlement of losses. A 
few losses already have been adjusted in cases where there has been a total 


failure of the winter wheat crop. Only total or substantially total losses 
will be settled before harvest tims. 
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Norman J. Wall, 
Acting in Charge, Division of Agricultural Finance 


Personal and collateral loans to farmers again increased during the 
last half of 1938, continuing the upward trend which began during 1937. ‘he 
expansion in these leans during the past 2 years reflects, in part, the sub- 
stantial volume of aiivances maje under the Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
progran. 


During the last half of 1938 personal and collateral loans to farmers 
held by commercial banks increased from $925,705,000 to $1,064,667,000, or 15 
percent (table 1). During the same period loans of a similar character held 
by federally sponsored credit agencies decreased from $240,787,000 to $190,- 
518,000, or 20.9 percent, sémewhat more than the usual seasonal decrease 
which occurs during the last half of the year. The combined holdings of the 
two groups of lending agencies showed an increase for the last half of 1938 
of 7.6 percent and were 28 percent higher than a year earlier. 


Table 1.- Outstanding short-term loans to farmers, on specified dates 


H C H 
Month and year banks Total 

: 1,000 dollarg : 1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars 

H 
Dec. 31, 1920 : 3,869,891 Seiwsdvntaseneneses : 3,869,891 
Dec. 31, 1923 : 2,943,818 ; 9,1 : 2,952,923 
June 30,1931: 1,936,360: 79,20 2,015,566 
Dec. 31, 1934 : 202,629 : 1,010, 242 
June 3%, 1936 4 661, : 229,041 : 890,647 
Dec. 31, 1936 593,614 : 170,2 : 763, 885 
June 30, 1937 3 726, : : 955, 365 
Dec. 31, 1937 1 788, 35 : 192, : 980 , 831 
June 30, 1938: 925: 5 : 240,787 : 1,166,492 
Dec. 31, 1938 3 1,064, 7 ; 190,518 : 1,255,185 


/ This series includes only personal and collateral loans to farmers and excludes loans 

on farm real estate. 

2/ Excluding Puerto Rico. This series includes short-term loans similar in character to 
personal and collateral loans mide commercial banks. It excludes emergency crop- 

production and drought-relief loans. s of loans included are regional agricultural 

credit corporation leans, and production credit association loans and Federal intermediate 

credit bank loans to, and discounts for “other financing institutions." 


As indicated in table 2, the increase in personal and collateral loans 
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held by commercial banks during the last half of 1938 was larger for State 
member banks and for national banks than for nonmember banks. ‘The greater 
increase in loans for the State member and national banks reflects in part 


a substantial increase in holdings of Commodity Credit Corporation loans by 
banks in the larger cities. 


Table 2.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers, held by 
insured commercial banks, by type of bank, on given dates 


: Nonmember : State : National: 
Date : State banks : member banks : banks : All banks 

; 1,000 doll. * 1,000 doll. * 1,000 doll. * 1,000 doll. 
Dec. 31, 1934 : 334,818 : 59,145 : 413,650 +: 807, 613 
Dec. 31, 1936 : = : 196: 329,941: 
June 30, 1937 : : 1,40 : p35. : 
Dec. 31, 1937 : : 02 : 30,0 : = 
June 3%, 1938 : : 283 : 513,853: 92: 
Dec. 31, 1938 : 146: 04,457: 612,064 +: 1,064,667 


While the aggregate of loans from federally sponsored agencies was 
slightly lower at the end of 1938 as compared with 1937, loans held by the 
production credit associations were $9,907,000, or 7.2 percent, higher than a 
year earlier. As indicated in table 3, the production credit associations 
have shown an annual increase in the outstanding volume of their loans each 
year since their organization. On the other hand, the volume of advances 
made by the Federal intermediate credit banks to private financing institu- 
tions has tended to decrease and that of the regional agricultural credit 
corporations, which are in liquidation, has been substantially reduced. 


Table 3.- Short-term loans from federally sponsored agencies 
on specified dates 1/ 


Agency 


1 
1337, to 1938 to 
1 


¢ aoll doll . @oll. : doll. : doll. 
Production credit 


associations ....1 60,459 : 104,481 : 136,918 : 183,296 : 146,825 : 49,907 : -36,471 


credit 


corporations.....: 87,087 25,282 15,588 14,78 11,081 -4,507 : - 3,707 


Total 202,68 170,271 : 192,480 240, 787 190,518 -1,962 -50 269 
H 


1/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 
Loans to and discounts for other financing institutions except cooperatives. 
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The production credit associations have now been in operation for 5 
years, having been organized in accordance with the Farm Oredit Act of 1933. 
According to the Farm Credit Administration, 532 production credit associa- 
tions were in operation on December 31, 1938. The operations of these asso- 


ciations have been summarized in the Farm Credit Quarterly (December 71, 1938) 
as follows: 


“Since the associations first began operation in 1933 December 31, 1938, 
they have closed 1,078,060 loans, and made cash advances 2ooating $882, 882,959 and re- 


newals of $237,430, to farmers and stocksen throughout the ted States and Puerto 
Rico. The major portion of renewals represents extensions of credit to finance 
livestock, dairy or general purpose operations, which, because of their nature, ordinarily 
require continuous financing for a period longer than that for which the associations make 
initial loans. Du ing the year 1935 the associations 19 ,222 (including re- 
newals of 968,85 » a8 CO d with advances ,520,483 (including re 
als of $66,234,999) during 1937. On December 31, 193 associations reported 154,051 
loans outs ing in the total amount of $14 47 +158, as compared to 145,201 loans, 
amounting to $137,349,119, on December 31, 1937. 


In the first quarter of 1939 the loan and discount rate of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks was reduced from 2 percent to 14 percent. 
This in turn was reflected in a reduction from 5 percent to 44 percent in 
the rate charged borrowers on new advances by production credit associa- 
tions. ~- The reduction in rate is a reflection of the very low rates of inter- 


est at which it has been possible to market Federal intermediate credit bank 
debentures. 


Regional Variations in Outstanding Loans 


Since the end of 1936, total personal and collateral loans to farmers 
held by commercial banks have increased from $593,614,000 to $1,064, 667,000 
at the end of 1938, an increase of 79 percent. As indicated in figure 1, the 
largest increases, in actual volume, have occurred in the West North Central 
States and West South Central States. These two regions accounted for about 


47 percent of the total increase of $471,053,000 occurring during this 2-year 
period. 


On a percentage basis, the largest increase, 282 percent, was shown 
for the East South Central States. The increase for the South Atlantic 
States was 128 percent, ami for the West South Central States 121 percent. 
While all geographic divisions showed a net increase in outstanding loans 
of this type from 1936 to 1938, the increases in the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Mountain States were relatively smaller than in other areas of 
the country. 


Figure 1 also shows the relative importance of the outstanding ad- 
vances of a similar type provided by the federally sponsored credit agencies. 
These include advances made by production credit associations, regional 
agricultural credit corporations, and loans to and discounts for “other fi- 
nancing institutions" (excluding cooperatives). In the New England States 
such advances have been approximately equal in importance to personal and 
collateral loans to farmers provided by commercial banks during the 4 years, 
1934-38. Also, in the Mountain States, West South Central, and Pacific 


States, the federally sponsored agencies have provided a substantial propor- 
tion of the needs for this type of credit. 
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PERSONAL AND COLLATERAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKS AND SHORT-TERM LOANS OF FEDERALLY- 
SPONSORED CREDIT AGENCIES, 1934-38 
DOLLARS 
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AND FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE GREDIT BANK LOANS TO, AND DISCOUNTS FOR “OTHER FINANCING INSTITUTIONS.” 
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From 19% to 1938, advances from the federally sponsored credit azen- 
cles increased in every geographic region except in the Mountain States and 
in the two regions (the West North Central States and West South Central 
States) in which personal and collateral loans of commercial banks showed the 
largest absolute increase. In the Mountain States the rapid reduction in 
loans held by the regional agricultural credit corporations and private fi- 
nancing agencies has more than offset the increase in loans held by the pro- 
duction credit associations. 


Data on personal and collateral loans to farmers held by commercial 
banks, by States and regions, for several recent years are shown in table 10 
of the Appendix to this issue of the Review. Similar data for loans held by 
production credit associations are show in table 11. 


Commodity Credit Corporation Loan Program 


A factor which has tended to maintain the outstanding volume of per- 
sonal and collateral loans held by commercial banke, during the last half of 
1938, has been the Commodity Credit Corporation loans, particularly on cotton, 
wheat, and corn. Ordinarily there is a substantial reduction in the amount 
of outstanding advances for crop production purposes during the latter half 
of the year. This seasonal movement is more clearly evident in the series 
for loans held by federally sponsored agencies shown in figure l. 


Loans made under the Commodity Oredit Corporation loan program by lo- 
cal financing institutions may be held by such institutions umler an agree- 
ment with the Corporation to repurchase before maturity date or may be sold 
immediately to the latter corporation. As the bulk of the cotton and corn 
loans made unier the 1938-39 program has been held by commercial banks and 
other local leniing institutions, such loans are reflected in the reported 
personal and collateral loans to farmers, held by commercial banks on Decem- 
ber 31, 1936. Im addition, a substantial volume of 1937-38 cotton loans was 
still held by commercial banks on that date. 


Earlier surveys injicated a practice of banke in the larger cities of 
acquiring such loans from banks in rural communities. That this practice is 
continuing is indicated in table 4, which shows the relatively large increase 
during the last half of 1938, in agricultural loans held by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System in Central Reserve and Reserve Cities. The reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest from 2k percent to 1} percent on the 1937-38 
ootton loans caused southern banks to dispose of a large volume of such loans 
to banks in the larger cities. 


Table 4.- Personal and collateral loans farzers held meaber banks 
on June 30 and December 31, 19%, by classes of 


3 7 “Taount oF 
Class of benk June 1938 Dec. 31, 1938 

+ 1,000 dollars : > 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

Central Reserve City member banks ....... ’ 1,803: : 25.735 
Reserve City member banks ............--. 
Country member banks 4 4 43, 933 


The fact that there was so large an increase in such loans by banks in 
the larger cities may explain the relatively larger increase in menber bank 
holdings of agricultural loans, other than loans secured by farm real estate, 
than for nonmember State banks. The Commodity Credit Corporation loans origi- 


nated by the latter type of bank may have been shifted to member banks in the 
larger cities. 


Loans of $174,930,000 on 3,810,197 bales of cotton of the 1938-39 crop, 
as of January 5, 1939, had been made by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
local lending agencies. These advances represented an average loan of 8.82 
cents per pound. As an indication of the extent to which these loans were 
still in the hands of lending agencies other than Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the report for the latter agency shows holdings of 1938-39 cotton pro- 
ducers loans only in the amount of $5,874,000 om December 31, 1938. The 
distribution of the total 1938-39 cotton loans between the different States, 
on the basis of the number of bales of cotton on which loans had been made, 
as of January 5, 1939, was as follows: 


State Wo.of bales State No.of bales 
New Mexico ......... 36 ,682 


Arkansas ........... 654,833 Oklahoma ........... 128,610 


California ......... 68,60 
Georgia 155,81 
Louisiana ........+. 274,414 


Mississippi ........ 587, 


South Carolina ..... 45,5 
Tennessee 285,7 
Texas 1,127,140 


Virginia ......... 1 
Total ....... 3,810,197 

A substantial expansion in the volume of wheat loans as compared with 
previous years occurred during the 1938-39 season. The total outstanding 
amounts of such Commodity Credit Corporation loans, including those held by 
lending agencies, amounted to $39,004,000 as of January 5, 1939. These loans 
were made on 66,436,711 bushels of wheat, the loans averaging 58.71 cents per 
bushel. Of such advances nearly two-thirds, or $25,537,000, were held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. ‘The distribution of the total 1938-39 loans on 
the basis of the number of bushels of wheat on which loans had been made, as 
of January 5, 1939, was as follows: 


Missouri ........... 107,143 


State No.of bushels State No.of bushels 
Colorado ......+.. 713,789 - 7,269,677 
4,778,439 South Dakota ..... 2,847,798 
Illinois ......... 897,963 - 2,032,624 
Minnesota ........ 4,853, B42 Washington ....... 
Montana ......... Total ..... 64,276,21 


Nebraska ete 3,461,110 


North Dakota ..... 
Oklahoma ......... 4, 


States having 
less than 500,- 


,60R 000 bushels 1 2,160,497 


1/ Ark., Cal., Ind., Iowa, Ky., Mich., Mo., N. Mex., Ohio, Tenn., Va., Wis., 
and Wyo. 
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A substantial volume of loans on corn has increased the volume of 
loans held by commercial banks in the Midwestern States. As of January 5, 
1939, loans made by the Commodity Credit Corporation and other lending agen- 
cies under the 1938-39 corn loan program totaled $29,007,000 on 50,901, 383 
bushels, or an average of 57 cents per bushel. Of the total amount loaned, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation held only $764,000 on December 31, 193. 
The distribution of total 1938-39 corn loans on the basis of the number of 
bushels on which loans have been made, as of January 5, 1939, was as follows: 


State No.of bushels State No.of bushels 
Colorado .......+. 8,651 
Tllinois ......... 9,819,019 Nebraska .......-.. 

28,225, Pennsylvania ..... 1,991 
Kansas .......-.+- 569,135 South Dakota ..... 1,308,868 
Minnegota ........ 3, 306,092 Wisconsin ........ 6, 200 


Total ...... 50,901, 383 


In addition to the above loans, total advances, less repayments, of 
about $10,000,000 had been made on wool. These loans were held primarily by 


banks in the larger centers to which the wool had been consigned for market- 
ing. 


Demand Deposits of Country Banks Increase 


After decreasing 7.5 percent from August 1937 to April 1938, demand 
deposits of comtry banks (adjusted for seasonal variation) showed a rapid 
increase in the last half of 1938. During the first quarter of 1939 such de- 
posits were higher than in the same period in both 1937 and 1938. 


Recent movements in this series, which is based upon deposits of mem 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System, located in places of less than 15,000 
population in 20 of the leading agricultural States, have been as follows: 


(1924-29 = 100) 
Jen. Feb. Mar. Apr. Mey June July Mug. Sept. Oct. Mow. Dec. 
1937 104.9 104.6 104.5 105.9 106.1 106.8 108.3 109.0 107.0 105.0 103.9 102.5 
1938 102.0 101.9 101.2 100.8 101.7 101.9 102.9 103.4 103.1 102.7 104.7 105.5 
1939 106.4 106.2 106.8 


Regional differences in receipts of farm income have been reflected in 
the movement of country bank deposits. As shown in figure 2, deposits have 
not shown as full a recovery in the cotton-growing States as in the Corn Belt 
and Range States. In the latter two groups of States, deposits of member 


banks of the Federal Reserve System have reached new high peaks for the re- 
covery period. 
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FEWER FARMER BANKRUPTCIES IN 1938 
* 


Bankruptcies among farmers in the United States numbered 1,799 in the 
12 months ended June 30, 1938, according to an analysis by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics based on reports received by the Attorney General. 
This number of bankruptcies represented a 27 percent decrease from the 2,479 
bankruptcies in the fiscal year 1936-37, and compares with a peak of 7,872 in 
the fiscal year 1924-25. 


The number of farmer bankruptcies decreased in 1938, compared with 
1937, in each of the major geographic regions of the country (table 1). Small 
increases occurred, however in a few States, including Congecticut, New 
York, Nebraska, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Utah, and Neveda. No change was noted in Rhode Island, Indiana, and New Mex- 
ico. All other States showed declines, the largest occurring in Alabama, 
with a drop from 126 in 1937 to 38 in 1938. The East South-Central division, 
which includes Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, showed the 
largest percentage decrease of the nine major geographic regions. Further 
ietailed date by States are available in a mimeographed release of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics dated March 20, 1939. 


The total of all bankruptcies (agricultural and industrial) in the 
United States decreased from 54,959 in the fiscal year ended June 3%, 1937, to 
49,444 in the 12 months ended June 30, 1938. Each class of bankrupts showed 
a decrease except that for manufacturers. Farmer bankruptcies as a percent 
of total bankruptcies decreased from 4.5 percent in 1937 to 3.6 percent in 
1938. 


Table 1.- Mumber of bankru paptetes in the United States among farmers, 
co! with total of all bankruptcies 
(Cases concluded in fiscal years ending June EO 19 1937 and 1938) 


division 3 bankruptoies 3 — 3 aan of 
tied 
Atlantic ....... 3 14.495 10. 3 3 4 
East North-Central ....: 14,6 3 4: 4g : 
West North-Central ....: 3,1 3 3 3 3: 
South Atlantic ........ 3 : 3 3 
East South-Central ....: 3 3 1 4- 3 5 
West South-Central 1 3 s § 3 
3 
United States ......: 54,999 : 49,444 2,479 1,799 4.5 3.6 


In the 12 months ended June 30, 1938, 2,704 cases were concluded 
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under the provisions of Section 75 of the National Bankruptcy Act, which pro- 
vides for composition and extension of debts of farmers. There had been 
2,671 cases concluded in the preceding 12-month period. Of the 2,704 cases 
concluded in 1938, 49 were compositions, 103 were extensions successful with- 
out liquidation, and 2,552 cases were concluied without composition or exten- 
sion. The amount of debt composed was $1,186,123, on which $380,189 was paid 
or was to be paid. The number of extensions, successful, with no liquidation, 
involved an indebtedness of $752,957. On June 30, 1938, there were 5,051 
cases pending under the provisions of Sec. 75, compared with 4,335 a year 
earlier. Cases pending on June 30, 1938, incluied 2,756 amended petitions 
filed under the Fragier-Lemke Act. This compares with 1,786 in 1937. 


During the fiscal year 1937-38 there were 6 farmer cases of extensions 
and compositions under Sections 12 and 74 of the Bankruptcy Act. 


FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES SHOW 


SLIGHT DURING PAST YRAR 


A slight decline in farm real estate values during the 12 months ended 
March 1, 1939 was reportel May 5 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
decline, of only 1 point in the index of the country as a whole, is the first 
in 6 years. Several scattered States showed increases. 


The Bureau's index of farm real estate values on March 1 was 84 percent 
of the 1912-14 level, compared with 85 percent on the same date in 1937 and 
1938. Despite the small decline, the index of values is still about 15 percent 
above the 1933 low. 


The decline during the past year was attributed chiefly to the lower 
price levels for farm products ami to reduced farm income. The upward trend 
in farm taxes, however, and the extensive farm rea] estate holdings of credi- 
tor agencies also affected values adversely. 


Average per-acre values continued upward during the past year in the 
East South Central group of States, marking the sixth consecutive year of in- 
increase. Values were unchanged in the South Atlantic and Mountain States, 
while small declines were reported for each of the other major regions of the 
country. 


The index of firm real estate values for March 1, 1939 and earlier 
years, by States and by regions, is shown in the Statistical Appendix. 
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: FARM REAL ESTATE TAX SERIES ° 


Property taxes constitute the largest, and the most nearly universal, 
tax levied against farmers. Furthermore, nine-tenths or more of the farm 
property tax is levied against real estate. Measurement of farm real estate 
tax levies has given, therefore, the mst significant index available for 
farmers' tax payments as awhole. Further data on payments compared with 
levies, i.e., delinquency, and data on other forms of taxes paid by farmers, 


are needed and are now being developed by the Bureau of Agricultural Econonm- 
ics. 


A statistical table in the appendix of this issue presents index figures 
for farm real estate tax levies per acre, by States, annually since 1890. 
Average tax per acre levied during the 5-year. period 1909-13 equals 100 per- 
cent.1/ Anether table shows annual taxes per acre and taxes per $100 of full 
value of real estate, by States, for each year since 1930. Corresponding 
figures for taxes per acre, 1890-1937, and per $100 of value, 1913-37, are 
available in Agricultural Statistics, 1938. 


Annual series for farm real estate tax levies since 1913, by States, 
became available in 1932, but recently have been extended back to 1890. ‘The 
series are in the form of taxes per acre and indexes of taxes per acre. for 
1913 and later years corresponding series have been calculated for taxes per 
$100 of farm real estate value. The tax per acre for a given year ani State, 
multiplied by the taxable farm acreage, gives an approximation to the total 
amount of farm real estate tax actually levied in that State that year. The 
figure for tax per $100 of real estate value, miltiplied by 1 percent of total 
farm real estate value (i.e., tax per dollar of value multiplied by total 
value) yields the same approximation to actual levies. Also, the data are so 
handled that for the index the base year can be changed by multiplying the 
whole series by the ratio of the index figure for the desired base year to 
the index figure for the present base year. 


In general the trend of farm real estate taxes has been consistent for 
the country as a whole. Wevertheless, extent of change has varied greatly 
between States, and the timing of changes in direction of trend has varied 
considerably. From 1900 to 1920 the mvement was sharply unvward; during the 
decade of the twenties a slight additional rise was exnerienced in nearly ali 
States; from 1929 to 1934 a decline of about 36 percent oceurred in taxes per 
acre; since 1934 a rise of from 2 percent to 4 percent annually is recorded. 


1/ Previous presentation of index figures of tax per acre has been based on 1913 figures 
as 100 percent. Collection of basic data for earlier — now permits @ conversion to 
the more usual ear base. The period 1909-13 for tax levies is used to correspond with 
the august 1, 1 - July 31, 1914 base requi in computation of parity ces for agri- 
culture. Farm property taxes levied in the calendar years 1909-13 were, with few excep- 
tions, payable within the period August 1, 1909 - July 31, 1914. 
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The decline after 1929 was from a level which for the United States as a 
whole stood 181 percent above the average 1909-13 figure, and the 1937 levies 
per acre were still 87 percent above the prewar base. The per-$100 series. 
differs in trend from the per-acre series when farm land values mve differ- 
ently from tax levies. 


No attempt is made to segregate tax movements caused by changes 
in fiscal policy from thoss due to shifts in the composition of farm real 
estate. Settlement of progressively poorer land, or reduction in amount of 
the poorer lands through contraction of the farming area, obviously may aifect 
the average of taxes per acre sven with no change in tax rates. As a matter 
of fact, tax changes shown by continuous records for farms existing thro ugh- 
out the period show much the same pattern as is shown by the series discussed. 
4 United States index based on the same tax data as used in the present 
series, but weighted by acreages held constant throughout the period varies 
in. no year by more than 8 percent from the series weighted by actual, varying 
acreages. Varying weights have been used because they give better appro» im- 
tions to actual levies per acre. 


DECREASE CONTINUES IN NEW AND OUTSTANDING LOANS 
OF THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 


The volume of new loans closed by the Federal land banks and the ‘and 
Bank Commissioner was 13.8 percent emaller for the 9 months ending March 7%), 
1939, than for the preceding 9-month period. This decline in lending act vi- 


ty has continued since 1934 when the peak of refinancing activity was reached. 


Federal land bank loans of $37,588,000 were closed during the 9 months ending 
March 31, 1939, a decrease of 11.6 percent over the preceding 9-month period. 
New loans by the Land Bank Commissioner, amounting *o $20,739,000, were 17.5 
percent smaller in vwolume than for the preceding 9~- month period. For the 
first 3 months of 1939 total loans closed by these two agencies amounted to 
$23,448,000, as compared with $25,553,000 for the same period in 1938 andi 
$421,122,000 in the first quarter of 1934. 


Outstanding loans of the Federal land banks and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner continued to decline in 1938 and the first quarter of 1939. (See table 
1 in the Statistical Appendix.) On March 31, 1939, outstanding loans of these 
two agencies amounted to $2,694,004,000, a decrease of 7.2 percent from the 
peak of $2,902,834,000 reached in October 19%. During the year ending March 
31, 1939, Federal land bank loans outstanding declined from $2,025, 707,000 to 
$1,960, 357,000, or 3.2 percent, and Land Bank Commissioner loans outstanding 
declined from $798,776,000 to $733,647,000, or 8.2 percent. 


During the calendar year 1938, principal payments on Federal land bank 
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and Land Bank Commissioner loans amounted to $127,410,000, an amount $46,596,- 
000 in excess of the new loans closed during the year (table 1). Other deduc- 
tions from outstanding loans, inclujing foreclosures and other real estate ac- 
quirements and-loans transferred to the account "Loans called for foreclosure," 


accounted for the remaining $66,385,000 of the total decrease of $112,981,000 
in outstanding loans. 


Table 1.— Changes in Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, December 31, 1937 - December 31, 1938 


Federal : Land Bank 


Item : land banks Commissioner : Total 
* 1,000 dollars ; 1,000 dollars ‘ 1,000 dollars 
: 
Loans oustanding Dec. 31, : 
1937 2,035,307 3 812,749 2,848,056 
Decreases in loans during t 
1938: t 
Principal payments ......! 69-386 : 57.824 127,410 
Other deductions ........! 3,469 : 
Fotal _104,502 89, 293 193,795 
Loans closed during 1938 ....! 51,419: 29,395 80, 814 
Net decrease in outstanding : 
loans during 1938 53,083 59, 112,981 
4 
Loans outstamling Dec. 31, 
1938 1,982,224 752, 851 ; 


2,735,075 
‘ 


Principal payments were heavier during 1936 than during 1937, reflect- 
ing in part the fact that principal repayments were required in 1938 on cer- 
tain loans on which such payments were not required in 1937. Borrowers who had 
taken advantage ef the moratorium witil July 11,1938, on principal payments of 
Federal lan‘ bank loans in good standing on June 3, 1935, were required to make 
such payments on installments falling due after July 11, 1938. Also many Land 
Bank Commissioner borrowers from whom principal payments were not required 
during the first 3 years of the loan were required in 1938 to begin such pay- 
ments. The increase in repayments during 1938 was accompanied, however, by a 
decrease & the percentage of loans with all matured installments ad in full. 
Yor the Federal land bank loans, this percentage declined from 79.4% percent at 
the end of 1937 to -l percent at the «md of 1938, and for Land Bank Con- 


missioner loans from 76.9 percent at the end of 1937 to 70.2 percent at the 
end of 1938. 
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FARM DEBT-ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITY SINCE SEPTEMBER 1, 1935 


From September 1, 19%5, through March 7%), 1939, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration reports 93,803 individual cases of farm-debt adjustment, involv- 
ing farm indebtedness prior to adjustment of $306,621,482. This volume of 
indebtedness was reduced 9,888, or 24.5 percent, through the ad jus tment 
activities, and taxes of $4 451 were paid. 


Of a total of 165,239 ‘ndividual cases considered during the period, 

50,425 were adjusted for applicants for loans from the Farm Security Admini- 
tn 43,378 for other farmers, 49,884 were dropped, and 21,552 were 
pending at the end of March 1939. The cases listed as dropped include a 
large number of cases which were erroneously reported as farmdebt adjustment 
cases in earlier reports am which subsequently were removed from ths list 
when more complete information was obtained. Vebt reduction was the most 
frequent method of adjustment, this method accounting for 57,881 of the total 
of 93,£0% individual cases reported adjusted. Extensions accounted for 20,- 
783 cases, substantial interest-rate reductions 991 cases, and combinations 
of methods and other miscellaneous methods the remaining 14,148. Interest- 
rate reductions resulting from refinancing debts with other lenders are not 
included in the 991 cases in this classification. 


A total of 69,832 new loans were obtained in the adjustment of the 
93,803 individual cases, 41,456 of which were obtained from the Farm Security 
saministration, 17,994 from the Federal land banks, Land Bank Commissioner, 
and produciion credit associations, 5,714 from individuals, and the remaining 
4,668 from lecal banks, insurance companies, and other lenders. A total of 
20,112,563 acres of land, including both the land owned and that rented by 
the farmer, was involved in these debt-adjustment cases. (See table 20 of 
the Statistical Appendix for more detailed data.) 


The extent of debt-adjuetment activity is revealed more clearly when 
the statistics of debt adjustments are related to other national totals. ‘The 
number of individual cases reported considered during the period from Septem- 
ber 1, 19%5, through March 31, 1939, is equal to 2.43 percent of the number 
of farm cperatore reported by the Bureau of the Census for January 1, 1935, 
ani the number of individual cases reported adjusted is equal to 1.38 percent 
of the number of farm operators on that date. Based on the number of mort- 
gaged farms on January 1, 1975, the percentages for cases considered and ~ 
cases adjusted are 7.03 and %.99 percent, respectively. The land in farms in- 
volved in debt adjustment during the period may be related, also, to total 
land in farms on January 1, 1935, the land in farms involved in debt adjust- 
ment being 1.91 percent of all land in farms in 1935. 


In some respects the comparisons based on acreage are the best of the 
several measures of regional variations in debt-adjustment activity shown in 
‘table 1. Since in some areas, particularly in plantation territory, one 
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debt-adjustment case may involve land operated by several tenants or croppers, 
the percentages based on number of cases and number of farms or farm opera- 
tors may not indicate adequately the relative importance of debt-ad justment 
activity in these areas. On the other hand, comparisons based on the number 
of mortgaged farms may overestimate the relative importance of debt-adjustment 
activity in those areas in which a large proportion of the cases involved farm 
operators owning no farm real estate. 


Table 1.- Individual debt - adjustment cases considered and adjusted, 
Sept. 1, 1935 - March 31, 1939, as vercentages of total farm 
operators and total mortgaged farms Jan. 1, 1935, and 
land in farms involved in debt adjustment as a per- 
centage of total land in farms, Jan. 1, 1935 


:Percentage 
:Percentage individual:Percentage individual: land in 
: cases considered of : cases adjusted of : farms in- 
* Number of Number of * Number of ‘Number of 
‘operators’ farms ‘operators: farms ‘total land 
H $ H :_in farms 
: Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
New England ........-6: 2.23 : 4513 41.54 : 3.54 2.06 
Middle Atlantic ......: 1.27 : 3.48 : 1.80 
East North Central ...: 1.94 : 5.06 : 1.01 : 2. : 1.19 
West North Central ...: 4.21 +: 10.01 : 5.57 : 2MT 
South Atlantic .......: 1.84 : 7.59 : + 
Fast South Central ...: 1.60 : 5.59 : 90 : 3.124 : 1.50 
West South Central ...: 2.74 : 8.07 : 41.72 : 2410 
Mountain 3097 1049 3: 2.48 : 6.99 1.97 
United States .....: 2.43 7.03 : 1.38 3.99 1.91 


During the 1935-39 period under review, a total of 75 group cases were 
adjusted. These group cases incluwie 28 irrigation districts, 25 drainage 
districts, & levee and diking districts, 9 farmers' cooperatives, 1 each of 
improvement districts and growers' associations, and 3 unclassified groups. A 
total of 10,501 farmers with an indebtedness of $16,587,416 prior to adjust- 
ment was benefited by these adjustments. The debt reduction in these cases 
amounted to 69 percent, as compared with 24.5 percent for individual cases. 
Of the total of 10,501 farmers benefited in group-adjustment cases 9,197, or 
87.6 percent, were in the following 10 States: Washington, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Texas, Idaho, Missouri, Florida, Oregon, Kentucky, and Virginia. Al- 
most one-half of the farmers benefited were in the three States, Washington, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico. 
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Schwartz, Carl Herbert. Financial study of the joint stock land banks; a 
chapter in farm mortgage banking. 210pp. Washington, D. C. (Takoma 
Park, Md. Printed by Washington college press) 1938. 


"By the Farm Loan Act American farmers have been blessed with twin 
credit babies; one, the cooperative Federal land banks, and the other, the 
privately capitalized joint stock land banks. The fundamental difference in 
the characteristics of these two youngsters leais me to believe that sooner 
or later one of them will kick the other out of bed." This statement, attri- 
buted by the author to Herbert Quick, a member of the Farm Loan Board, was 
prophetic indeed. With the enactment of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 


1933, provision was made for the orderly liquidation of the joint stock land 
banks.- 


As these banks are prohibited from making new-loans except such as are 
necessary and incidental to the refinancing of existing loans or to the sale 
of real estate owned, or subsequently acquired, their loaning operations now 
represent virtually a closed chapter iathe history of American mortgage bank- 
ing. It is appropriate therefore that an appraisal should be made of their 
operations both as a credit system and as a means for meeting the credit re- 
quirements of American agriculture. Mr. Schwartz has accomplished this evalu- 
ation in a scholarly and interesting manner. A study such as this is particu- 
larly valuable to students of farm-mortgage financing because the experience 
of these banks occurred in a period when there was wide fluctuation in land 
values. The experience during this period emphasizes many of the essential 
safeguards that must be incorporated in any sound long-term financing system. 


The stuwly summarizes the earlier controversies preceding the passage 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916, an act providing a dual type of farm- 
mortgage financing: one, a cooperative organization sponsored by the Federal 
Government, and the other a privately owned system operated with nominal Gov- 
ernment supervision. 


In his evaluation of the financial aspects of the operation of joint 
stock land banks, the author has given a clear picture of the growth and de- 
cline in joint stock land bank activities. This evaluation is all the more 
valuable because, throughout the stuly, comparison has also been made with 
the operations of the Federal land banks. ‘The stuiy presents much basic in- 
formation relative to the operations of the joint stock land banks which 
hitherto has not been available. 


The chief weakness of the study probably lies in the failure to present 
an adequate comparison of the operating results of the different banks with 
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reference to variations in the loan areas served by individual banks and to 
differences in type of management. To some extent the analysis also accentu- 
ates the viewpoint of the management of the banks with insufficient considera- 
tion to the social implications of their policies. 


Students of agricultural finance, nevertheless, will find this volume 
an invaluable one not only in stulying the experience of the joint stock land 
banks but also in giving a clear picture of the essentials of a sound mortgage 
financing system. 


Norman J. Wall, Acting in Charge, 
Division of Agricultural Finance. 


Easterbrook, W. T. Farm credit in Canada. 260pp. University of Toronto 
Press. 1938. 


"This essay is a study in Canadian agricultural history. It is an at- 
tempt to trace the influence of factors in Canadian economic development 
which have been of most significance for problems of farm credit. A history 
of farm credit up to the advent of provincial lending agencies in 1917 has 
been sketched as a background to a study of government intervention since the 
war. The relation of state action in credit to other forms of government as- 
sistance to agriculture has been suggested." Thus does the author preface 
his book. 


The first four chapters of the book, composing Part I, are concerned 
with the period before the World War. These chapters describe the coloniza- 
tion and settlement of Canada, the emergency of agriculture from a self- 
sufficing pioneering enterprise to a matured, commercial enterprise, and the 
governmental measures taken to facilitate the development of agriculture. 
One is impressed with the similarity of early Canadian development to develop- 
ment in the United States as described by Sparks in his "History and Theory 
of Agricultural Credit in the United States." There was the same dependence 
of farmers on credit extended by merchants and traders during the period of 
colonization, the same early dependence of merchants ani traders on British 
credits, and the same ultimate development of banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, operating largely with domestic capital, for serving the finan- 
cial requirements of both countries. The economic and financial history of 
Canada following the period of colonization also bears close resemblance to 
that of the United States, and the financial fortunes of Canadian farmers 
paralleled those of farmers in this country. 


From the standpoint of agricultural credit, the chief difference be- 
tween developments in Canata ani the United States prior to 1900 were that: 
(a) the Canadian banking system apparently confined itself much more closely 
to credits of essentially short-term character than did banks in the United 
States; and (b) so far as institutional investors are concerned, long- term 
agricultural credits in Canada were supplied mainly by mortgage loan associa- 
tions (building societies), whereas in the United States “such credits were 
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supplied principally through the commercial banking system (incluiing the 
early land banks which often were scarcely distinguishable from commercial 
banks). Segregation of functions as between short-term and long-term credit 
institutions appears to have given Canada a sounder banking system, and 
Canadian farmers a less liberal but more dependable source of short-term 
credit, than was enjoyed by farmers in the United States. 


Part II, comprising the remaining six chapters of the book, is devoted 
to the provincial and Federal measures enacted for the encouragement of agri- 
culture from the latter part of the last century to the outbreak of the 1929- 
32 recession, and to the debt-adjustment activities undertaken in an effort 
to relieve the positions of farmers during more recent years. Governmental 
paternalism apparently embraced a wide range of activities in the interest of 
Canadian agriculture. There were appropriations for loans to be used in mak- 
ing emergency feed and seed advances, appropriations for the assistance of 
cooperatives, appropriations for settlement, development, and improvement 
purposes, appropriations for the establishment of provincial farm loan boards 
and associations, and other appropriations too numerous to mention. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government established a farm loan system, and both the 
Federal and provincial governments established public bodies to assist in the 
debt adjustments made necessary by the depression. Farmers in the prairie 
provinces were the principal beneficiaries of governmental aid for both de- 
velopment and relief purposes. 


This portion of Canadian history also resembles that of the United 
States. Single-crop farming in both countries has been the source of much 
agricultural distress. The provincial loan boards established in Canada to 
finance agriculture apparently followed the same liberal policies and had the 
same lack of success as the State loan funds established in this country. In 
both countries, also, governmental aids to settlement and for the relief of 
distressed farmers often have hai the effect of opening up, and maintaining 
farmers on, lands poorly suited to agriculture. A significant difference be- 
tween measures adopted in Canada and the United States, however, is that in 
Canada it frequently has sufficed for governmental bodies to guarantee loans 
to farmers, whereas in this country governmental aid usually has had to be 
extended in the form of direct loans. This difference apparently is ex- 


plained by the superior strength and cohesion of the Camadian financial 
structure. 


The book is exceedingly difficult to read, partly because it is a 
veritable encyclopedia of acts and measures, and partly because of a certain 
obscurity in the author's style. Interpretive analysis te hardly sufficient 
to hold the facts together. Of the 260 pages, 85 are devoted to notes and 
references. Despite these objectionable features, however, the book will 
serve as an excellent source of information on farm credit in Canada. 


Fred L. Garlock, Senior Agricultural Economist. 
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LITERATURE ON AGRICULTURAL FIMANCE* 


Compiled in the Library 
Burean of Agricultural Econpmics 
from 
Agricultural Economics Literature, November 1938-April 1928 


Credit 


Allred, C.E., and Law, D.K, Acquisition of farm land by credit corpora- 


tions in Tennessee, Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta., Agr. Econ. and Rural 
Sociol. Dept. Monog. 77, III, 49pp., processed. Knoxville, 1938. 


Allred, C.E., Robinson, J.L., and Imebke, B.H. Rural credit in 


Tennessee, 1923, Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta., Agr. Econ. and Ryral Sociol. 
Dept. Monog. 82, III, 48pp., processed. Knoxville, 1938. 


American institute of cooperation. American coeperation, 1938; a col- 


lection of papers comprising the fourteenth summer session of the 
American institute of cooperation at State college of Washington and 
University of Idaho, July 11 to 15, 1938. 734pp. Washington, D.C., 
1938. 

Partial contents: A desirable financial structure for grain 
cooperatives, by C.L. Wallmark, pp.395-402; The credit needs of 
cooperatives in the tree fruit industry, by Charles W. More, pp.459- 
464; Closer working relations among livestock and wool marketing 
and credit associations, by James A, Hooper, pp.589-591; The finan- 
cial and operating structure of the Fruit Growers Supply Company, by 
Paul §, Armstrong, pp.553-657; Problems in financing 011 coopera- 
tives, by George Barrett, pp.690-693, 


Anderson, George E. Government lending agencies. Banking 31(5): 97- 


110, 112-125. November 1938, (Published by the American Bankers 
Association, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 

This consists of a list of the Federal lending agencies with "a 
very brief factual review of their powers and activities and the 
amount of business they are doing.“ It brings up to date a similar 
article published by Banking in March 1936, In addition to the list 
signed articles are given on pp.110, 112-125. Among them are the 
following: Farm credit administration, by William I. Myers, pp.115- 
117; Emergency mortgage and other credit, by A.S. Goss, p.117; 
Intermediate and short-term credit, by G.M. Brennan, pp.117=119; 
Farm security administration, by C.B. Baldwin, pp.119-121. 


* References to publications wniften in foreign languages have been omitted. 
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Argentina, Laws, statutes, etc. Mort, moratorium liquidation law. 
(Translation) Rev. River Plate 85(2443): 13-16, Oct. 7, 1938. 
(Published in Buenos Aires, Argentina. May be obtained from S.S, 
Koppe & Co., Inc., 630 Mfth Avenue, New York, N.Y.) 


Argentina provides for liquidation and refinancing of mortgage debts. 7 
Foreign Agr. 2(11): 545-546, processed. November 1938. (Published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.) 

"The liquidation and refinancing of private mortgage debts were 
provided for in a new law passed by the Argentine Congress en 
September 29 and effective October 11, 1938... The new law terminated 


the mortgage moratorium which had been in effect since October 16, 
1933," 


Arnold, C.R. "Education in farm finance" in farm management extension 
work, Jour, Farm Econ. 21(1): 315-320. February 1939. (Published 
by the American Farm Economic Association, Asher Hobson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Baker, E.A. Plenty of credit through field warehousing. Grain & Feed 


Rev. 28(4): 14, 15. December 1938. (Published at 408 South Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Sauer, Walter. The First international congress of agricultural credit, 
held at Naples October 18-22, 1938. 20pp., processed, Washington, 


D.C., U.S, Farm credit administration, Economic and credit research 
division ,1938, 


British empire producers’ conference. Report of the proceedings of the 
British empire producers' conference held at Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, from 28th March, 1938 to 7th April, 1938. 387pp. 
Sydney, N. S. W., Printed by D. H, Paisley, government printer ,1938, 

Issued under the authority of the Australian Organising Com 
mittee of the British Empire Producers’ Conference. 

Partial contents: Mortgage adjustments in New Zealand, pp.181- 
189; Financing farm operations in New Zealand, pp.200-207; Eural 
credits and agricultural developments, pp.355-365; Rural finance in 
New South Wales, by CiR. McKerihan, pp.381-383, 


Burgess, John, Financing in the future. Trade 61(17): 5-6, 
Nov. 28, 1938. (Published in Baltimore, Ma at Also published in the 
Canner 87(24): 9-10, 28. Nov. 19, 1938, 


An address before the Wisconsin Canners Association convention, 
November 16, 1938, 


Chile to make loans to small farmers. Woreign Agr. 2(11): 547-548, pro- 
cessed. November 1938. (Published by the Bureau of icultural 
Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


a... a decree published October 17, 1938, the Chilean Government suthorised 
semi-autonomous Fara Credit million paper pesos 
th, 200 ,000) to small farmers... Owners or 1 ing land under cultivation 
valued not sore than 50,000 pesos ($2,000 to bo Semmes 
for the purposes of the law 
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Conrad, Hally H. arm aid in Poland. Woreign Agr. 2(9)s 409-432, pro- 
cessed. September 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

Relief of farm indebtedness, pp.425-426,429; Farm taxation 
lightened, p.429. 


Co-operative societies and agricultural debt relief act. Madras Jour. 
Co-op. 30(6): 323-337. December 1938. (Published at Royapettah, 
Madras, India) 

Presents the replies to a questionnaire submitted to the central 
banks and some urban banks as to “what the effect of the Agri- 
culturists' Debt Relief Act had been on the transactions of co- 
operative societies in their respective areas." 


The credit outlook for 1939. Agr. Finance Rev. 1(2): 1-10. November 
1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.$. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Duddy, B.A. Financing the wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Jour. Business of the Univ. Chicago 11(4, pt.1): 376- 
394. October 1938; 12(1, pt.1): 88-106. January 1939. (Published 
by the University of Chicago, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, I11.) 


Engquist, E.J., Jr., and Lingard, H.T. Average size of farm-mortgage 
loans recorded, 1917-35. Agr. Finance Rev. 1(2): 32-38. November 
1933. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Farm credit administration of St. Paul, Western North Dakota committee. 
Economic information relating to North Dakota; maps and charts. 
Farm Credit Adm. of St. Paul, Statis. Div. Circ. 37-34, Uilpp., 
processed. ,St. Paul; 1937. 


Fessenien, W.E. Pertinent facts about warehouse rece{pts as collateral. 
Canner 88(9): 20. Feb. 4, 1939. (Published at 140 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I11.) 


Garlock, Fred L. Loan policies of country banks as influenced by type 
of investment holdings. Agr. Finance Rev. 1(2): 20-26. WNovember 
1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Garwood, S.-M. One billion dollars, 1,000,000 loans in five years! News 
for Farmer Cooperatives 5(7): 12-15. October a (Published by 
the Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Milestones in the history of production credit associations. 


Ghosh, Bidhu Bhusan. Problems of agricultural credit in Inia. With a 
foreword by Geoffrey William Tyson. 139pp. Calcutta, Modern pub- 
lishing syndicate ,1937; 
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Goldsmith, Arthur 4. A liberal tax exemption decision. Coop. Jour. 
12(6): 151-152. MNovember-December 1938. (Published by the National 
Cooperative Council, 1731 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

Discussion of the court decision granting exemption in the case of 
the Eugene Fruit Growers Association. 


Groppo, Pedro. ‘The mortgage moratorium liquidation law; its mechanism Fa 
elucidated. Rev. River Plate 85(2445): 13-14. Oct. 21, 1938. (Pub- 7 
lished in Buenos Aires, Argentina. May be obtained from 8.8. Koppe . 
& Co., Inc., 630 Mfth Ave., New York, N.Y.) 

Extract of broadcast, October 13, 1938, by the Minister of Finance. 


Home financing. Law and Contemporary Problems 5(4): 479-626. Autumn 7 

1938. (Published by the Duke University School of Law, Durham, N.C.) ¢ 
A symposium of articles. Contents.: Survey of Federal legislation : 

affecting private home financing since 1932, by E.8.Wallace, pp-4él- " 
505; Shifts in the sources of funds for home financing, 1930-37, dy q 
Spurgeon Bell, pp.510-516; State legislative relief for the mortgage 4 
debtor during the depression, by J. Douglass Poteat, pp.517-544 ca 7 
review of the laws, with brief abstracts of legislation passed during 7 
the period 1931-19383; The effects of defective mortgage laws on home 
financing, by David A. Bridewell, pp.5#5-562; The new proposal for a 
uniform real estate mortgage act, by Harold L. Reeve, pp.564-591; The 
need for special, simplified mechanics’ lien acts applicable to home 
construction, by Bettin Stalling, pp.592-601; Large-scale rental de- 
velopments as an alternative to home ownership, by Charles F. Lewis, 
pp-602=607; The financing of large-scale rental housing, by 
J.W. Brabner Smith, pp.608-616; Adjusting the mortgagor's obligation 
to economic aycles, by David L. Wickens, pp.617-624. 


Horton, Donald ©. Number and percentage of farms under mortgage. Agr. = 
Finance Rev. 1(2): 39-52. Wovember 1938. (Published by the Bureau | 


of {cultural Economics, U.8. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Horton, Donald C., and Engquist, E.J., Jr. Trend of farm-mortgage iniebt- 
edness continues downward in 1937. Agr. Finance Rev. 1(2): 15-19. 
November 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.8. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 


Jackson, Donald. Problem - land speculation. Agr. Situation 22(10): 
17-19. Octoder 1938. (Published by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) : 

Can land speculation be curbed by taxation? 


Jackson, P. M. arm credit in Virginia. Commonwealth 5(7): 19, 20. July 
1938. (Published by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 111 North 
Fifth 8t., Richmond, Va.) 

Farm credit in Virginia under the Farm Oredit Administration. 


Johnson, Ben. Loans on crops. In American council on public affairs. 
The federal government today, pp-19-20. Wew York ,1938, 
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Jones, Lewis 4, The physical and financial aspects of public drainage 
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Tadle 1.- Estimated farmmortgage debt and farmmortgage loans of leading lending agencies, 1928-39 


: 3 —Zare-morigage loans of leading lending agencies 
: : 3 Fare Security 
Beginning ‘Total land banks , Joint- Life : Open Three :"Construc- 
of : fare- and Land =, stock : insur State and, State ttion® loans 
period mortgage , Bank Com land ance mational , credit "lease ; Tenant 
; Bissioner banks Companies , banks 2 agencies :and pur Purchase 
: : : : : : tchase con- ; loans 
i i i i __iloans i 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
: @ollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars =: dollars =: dollars 
: : : : : : 
1928 : 9,468,526 1,146,433 ; 667,314 : 2,172,863 : : : - 3 
1929 : - : 1,182,813 : 56,516 : 2,138,980 : - 3 - 3 - 3 - 
: : : : : 
1930 : 9,214,278 : 1,185,765: 626,980 : 2,105,477 : - : 93,274 : - 3 - 
1931 - 3 1,375,832 590,811 : 2,059,221 : 4/ 5,172 : 92,698 : - : - 
1932 : - +: 1,151,659 : 36, : 2,007,361 : : 93,014 ;: - 3 - 
193 : - : 1,105,610; 9,183 : 1,869,160 : 2075 : - 3 - 
19 : - 3: 1,273,881 : 392,438 : 1,661,046 ; 4/ 885 79,574 : ~ 
1935 : 7,645,091 : 2,501,824 3 255.931 : 1,258,900 : : 62, 286 : - 3 - 
1936 : 7,500,489 : 2,853,966 : 175,677 : 1,054,770 : 505 : 48,091 : - 3: 
1937 : 7,254, 821 : 2,888, gl2: 133,499 : 9 6,454 : 487, : 32, 657 3 - 3 - 
January : 7,082,156 : 2,835,962 : 104,163 : 895,470 : 501,450 : 24,657 : 3,615 0 
april : - +: 2,812,410 96,441 3 - 3 - 3.597 : 26 
1939: 3 3 FY 3 3 
January : - +: 2,723,022 : 87,362 : 5/ 888,804 ; 519,276 : - 3 6,220 : 10,450 
April - +: 2,682,112 : 82,837 : - - 6,220 : 20,335 
i i i 


Excluding Puerto Rico. 
2/ Rural Credit Bank of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota and Departmsnt of Rural Credit of Minnesota. 
bY Represents commitments. Including Corporation Trust Funds. 

4/ June 30. 

5/ Preliminary. 


y Table 2.- A t of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount of farm mortgages 
recorded by other lenders, 1934-38 


t___Leans closed Estimated amount of mortgages recorded 2/ 
Period : lend Bam Commercial * Insurance ‘ Miscellane-' 
: Million ; Million ; Million ; Million ; Million ; Million ; Million: Million 
: @ollara : 4allars Gollars : dollars : : Golleara : dollars : dollars 
: : : 
1934 : 730.1 3 53.0 219.6 : 110.9; 60.6 457.0 1,740.1 
1332 : : 199-9 257-8 : 164.9 : : : 210-8 : 1,018.5 
19 : 108.6 76.9 3 2-3 : 186.1 : 115.1: : 16.9: 802. 
1937 : 62.8 39.7 : 9 212.8 : 128.2: 51.3: 655.2 3: 757-7 
: : : : : : 
Jamuary-Dec. 51.3 3 2.1 2 137-8 61.3 3 Oi2.8 
: 16.2 3: 9.3 3 754 3 57. 15.5 2: 3/ 189.2 
apri 1-June 12.7 : 7 5 : xy 3 51 . 33.7 15. 3 y 156. 7 : 176. 9 
October—Dec : 12. 3 : . : 5.7 : 55. 5 : 33.7 : 1 : 159. 5 : 178.4% 
: : : : 
i i i i i 
Excluding Puerto Rico. 


2/ Compiled by the Farm Credit Administration: Based on reports from counties including from 37 to 49 percent of the 
farms in the United States. 


Revised. 


. 
| 
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Tedle %.- Estimated fermmortgage debt January 1, 1930, 1935, 1936, 1937, amd 1936 
: : : : Percentage : : Percentage : : Percentage 
3 8 3 : increase or: : increase or: : increase or 
State and : : Fy : decrease 3 : decrease ; : decrease 
geogrephic : 1930 =: 1935 : 1936 : from f 1937 : from : 1938 : from 
division : : : : Jan.1,1935 : ; Jan.1,1936 ; : Jan.1,1937 
i. i j_Jan-1,)937 5_Jan. 1,938 
: 1,000 ¢: 1,000 3: 1,000 3 1,000 1,000 
: @ollare : dollars : dollars : fPercent : dollars : Percent : dollars : FEercent 
2 26,595: 31, ube: 32,462; + 32,153: = 1.0 31,745: - 1.3 
New Yampshire ..... 10, 632: 11, 325: 11,850: + -6 11,910: + 3 12,097: + 1.¢ 
32,749: 32, 288: 32,290: + 3: 33,230: + 2.9 3: 33,878: + 2.C 
Massechusetts ..... : 45,782: 53,270: 53,232: - 3 68 54,018: 2.6 5b,131: + 2.8 
Rhode Island ...... : 2009; 4,526: 4,762; + 5.2 3: 4,959: + 5,114; + 3.1 
Connecticut ....... : 31,817: 49,091; 48,960: 40,721; + 1.6 3; 50,370: + 1.3 
New Fngland ..... 151,584; 181,952: 183,562; + 186,59}: + 1.7 189, 335:. + 1.5 
: 237,003: 212,154; 212,845: + 212,122; - 210,252: - 
New Jersey ......-- 8 §5,107: 40,888; 49,720; - 3 8 49,953: + 5 50,383: + .2 
Pernsylvenia ..... 168,472: 147,668: - 1.9 142,589; - 1.6: 139,992: 1.8 
Middle Atlantic ..: 460, 582: 409,730: 407,406; = hol, ool: = 400,627: = 1.0 
: 259, 483: 225, 93u: 220,757: - 2.3 : 213,899: 3.1 : 210,354; = 1.4 
248,759: 219,096: 211,882: 3.3 : 203,235: - 198,989; = 2.1 
: 613,945: 471,188: 405,809; = 1.1 : - ; 428,308: 3.6 
: 225,102: 179,739: 179,471: 176,857: - 1.5 : 172,417: - 2.3 
Wisconsin ......... : 504,016: 436, 982: 437,810; + 431,083: 1.4 ; 421,053: 
Fast North Central; 1,851, 395:- 1,532,935: 1,515,729: 1.1 : 1,469,886: - 3.0 1,432,021: - 2.6 
Minnesota ......... : 492,800; 407 , 888: 406,865: - @ 307,896: 9.6 355,001: - 3.3 
: 1,182,030: 809, 432; 771,227: - 3s 742,294: 3.8 720,973: 2.9 
: 384,413: 267,393: 254,222: = 5.1 3: 243,085: - ; 238,470; 2.1 
North Dakota ...... : 225,152: 203, 507: 207,893: + 21 3: 190,736: - 6.4 ;: 181,566: - 4.6 
South Dakota ...... : 279, 440: 210,515: 200,041; - 186,252: 7.2 : 173,053: 6.8 
Nebraska ........-. : 545,539: 204; 430,752: - 3.9 : 400,927: - 48 390,000: - 4.8 
392,408: 328,478: 320,802: 2.3 309,006: - 3.7 3 208,931: = 3.3 
West North Central: 3,501,782: 2,676,067: 2,592,402;‘ = 3.1 : - 5.5 =: 2,359,254: 3.7 
10, 292: 10, 452: 10,346; - 1.0 10,189: = 1.5 10,004; - 1.8 
Maryland }/ ...... 55,315: Yo, 078: 47,490: + L7 3 47,288: 46,728: 1.2 
: 81,799: 75,128: 74,435: - 3 72,303: - 2.8 72,081; - 
West Virginia ..... : 23,532: 23,003: - 22,702: - 31 3 22,342: 1.6 
North Carolina .... : 100, 9142 86,075: 84,818; - 2.1 3: 82,803; =- 2.3 3 60,058: - 2.7 
South Carolina .... 57,904: 4g, 030: 4g,10o: 1.1 ko, 243; - 3.9 : 45,384: 1.9 
: 37,374: 33,305: 34,218: + 32,594; 45 31,515; - 3.3 
South Atlantic .. ; 454,934; 401, 94; 398,087; 389,541; 2.3 ; 383,570: 1.5 
: : : : 
Kentucky 3 105, 007: 101, 237: 100,998: - 4 100,746; 09,863; - 9 
Tennessee .......+> 91,481: 23,361; 83,252; - Pe : 82,166; - 80,345: 2.2 
: 87,274: 78,5604; 7o,366; - 2.8 75,112; - 1.6 74,788: - 
Mississippi ....... : 94,417: 85, 304: 82,773: - 3.0 3 78,347: - 5.3: 79,359: + 1.3 
Fast Souta Central: 378,579; 343,966; 343,389; 1.6 ; 336,371; - 2.9 334,355; - 
Arkansas ....... 97,932: 71,155: 71,227: + a 2 69,406; - 2.6 08,977: 
Louisiana 0, 302: 55, 225: 53,521: - 3.1 3 51,816; - 3.2 50,753: - 2.1 
2ho, 486: 196, 283: 386,147; - 5.2 3: 176,827; - 5.0 3: 167,623; 5.2 
635,984: 554,374; 540,555: - 2.6 3 527,897: - 2.3 513,095: 2.8 
West South Central: 1,044, 304; 877,537: 85%,450; - 3.0 : 825,946: 3.0 g00, 3.1 
H : ; 3 : 
120, 469; 9,914; 100,006; + 96,003; - 4.o 92,423; - 4.3 
bee 103, 663: “97, 306: 06,389: 1.0 92,4u2; - : 90,933: - 2.6 
43,787: 43,373: + 1.4 44,937: + 1.0 3: 866; - 
: 137,865: 112,504; 111,655: - 107,120; - 41 103,390; - 3.5 
New Mexico .......- 30, 098: 23,692: 24,523: + 3.5 3: 24,135; - 1.6 ; 23,394: - 1.0 
: 3h, 683: 27,045; 26,834: = 8B. 27,157: + 1.2 27,228: + 
: 4g, 639: 358: + 45,985: - 45,976 2/ 
Nevada 14,852: 14,675; 14,355; 2.1 ¢ 13,371; - 3.4 ¢ 15,007: 8.2 
Washington ........ 141,577: 136,709: 133,820: - 2.1 127,930: - 124,657; - 2.6 
: 122,123: 119,670; 118,676; : 115,174; = 3.0 111,894; 2.8 
California 3 573, 452; 497,148; 490,371: - 1.4 ; 497,012; + 1.4 3; 503,178; + 1.2 
337,152; 53, 527: 72,3077 - 1.4; 740,116; = 739,729: - 
United States ... : 9,224,278: 7,645,091: 7,500,489: - 1.9 : 7,254,821; - 3.3 +: 7,082,156: - 2.4 
1/ District of Columbia figures included with Maryland. 2/ Less than 0.05 percent decrease. 


i XUM 


Table 4.- amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, 
Jenuary 1, 1930-39 


: : : : : 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 ' 1935 1936 1937 : 1938 1939 
: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 ;: 1,000 ; 1,000 ; 1,000 ;: 1,000 ; 1,000 : 1,000 ; 1,000 
: dollars : : @ollara: dollara : : @ollars : dollara dollars ; dollars 
: : : : : : : 3 
: 6,593: 6, 148; 6, 064; 6,038; 6,724; 10,462; 12,296; 12,276: 11,820 ; 11,179 
New Hampshire ........ : 1,014; 957: 955: 951: 1,069: 1,861; 2,074: 2, 224: 2,289 ; 2, 220 2 
: 2707 3,482: 2428; 3,334: 3,826: 55779: 6, 268: 6,476: 6, 487; 8.325 
Massachusetts 01533 4,187: 2276; 4,425; 5,485: 9,029: 10, 198: 11,019: 11,604 ; 12, 
Rhode Island ......... : 18 548; 580: 618: 794: 1, 253: 1,483 1,698 1,878 : 1,383 7 
Connecticut .......... : 4, 331: _ 4,352: 4, 341: 4, 352: 4,795: 6,956: 8,044; 8,749: 9,177 : 9,412 
New England ........ : 20,316; 19,674: 19,644; 19,718: 22,693: 35,340: 363: ba, Whe; 3,255; 
25,048: 24,934: 24,991: 24, 466: 26,175: 42, 005: 46, 989: 48,968: 50,403 , 69.203 : 
Bow : 86: 5,151: 68h; : 14,01 
Pennsylvania ......... 8 1 1: 3 

Middle Atlantic : 

OE cicevunsavsaceceae : 26,247: 26, 213: 26,451: 25,704: 29, 468; 73,839: 83, 293: 82,759: 79,969 : 76,822 
Indiana : 46,491; 43,436: 47,363: 95, 064: 102,439: 101,063: 98,037 : 93,848 
: 52,497: 2126: 51,987: 66,379: 135,303: 174,000; 185,185: 135,174 : 
: 25,312: 24, 653: 22,538: 24, obo: 67,275: 78, 441; 79,882: 77,308: 73, 
: Bu; 26, 445: : 368: : 03 : 137,317: 132,080 : 

East North Central . : 7 
36,953: 36,132: 34, We: 32,450: 47, 135,337: 166,750: 173,71): 169, 622 161,816 
: 80, 433: 82, 81,624: 79,153: 98,611: 206,651; 252,266: 266,021; 268,764; 262,ch6 
30,954: 30, 038: 28, 144; 25,857: 29,519: 50, 862; 61,988; 63,883: 63,359: 61,118 
North Dekota ......... : 33, 064; 31,747: 29,772: 28, 367: 33,722: 103,300: 118,801: 117,215: 110,789: 96,859 
South Dakota ......... : 30,795: 30, 853: 30,115: 28, 227: 29, bus; 69, 390: 2457 86,363: 83,494: 77,872 5 
: 47,728: 47,902: 47,762: 48, 296: 61,472: 130,452: 152,546: 160,178: 161,727: 157,035 
: 32,920: 32, 966: 32,388: 31,944: 37,256: 111,910: 138,291: 144,100: 142,551: 135,596 

West North Central . : 292,847: 292,103: 284,251: 274,294: 337,172: 807,962: 975,099: 1,011,471:1,000, 300; 

: 3 : : : 
: 416; 410: 4Ou; 385: 520: 1,239: 1, 304: 1,333 1,355: 1,319 
Maryland 4,037: 3,910: 3,805: 3,749: 5,630: 12,138: 12,458: 12,827: 12,705: 12,003 
Virginia ............. : 28, 283: 27,346: 26,415: 191: 28, 123: 38, 869; 38,260; 37,955: 35, 333 
West Virginia ........ : 8,111: 8,081: 8,105: 8,005: 9,121: 12,488; 12, 665: 11,939: 11,571: 11,118 
North Carolina : 17,866 17,343: 16, 393: 15,232: 16,271: 37, 640 39,776 38,275: 36,785: 35, 
South Carolina .. : 14,719: 13,18 12, 185 10, 854 14, bub: 28,831 29,681: 28,002: 26,693: 25,383 
EE aiibucaewnenaas : 23,143: 21,571: 20,094; 18,171: 21, 385 2, 42,925 41,458 40,211: 38,972 
a : 6,611: 6,142: 5,761: 5.313: 9,941: 20, 222: 20, 847: 19,759: 18,751: 17,891 
South Atlantic ..... : 103,186: 97,987: _93, 162: 86,900: 105,427: 192,891: 200,215: 191,833: 185,126: 177,267 
: : : : : : : : : 
: 25,189: 24,629: 23,174: 27,304: 54,737: 458,567: 457,782: 921 1,148 
: 2u,703: 2k, 318: 24, 282: 22,967: 4,727: 44, 108: 47,381: 47,306: 45,576; 3,273 
: 2314: 0934: 35, 443: 32,744; 32,191: 40,930: 169: 38,158: 37,159; 36,821 
Mississippi .......... : 2,500: 2,983: 39,303: 35,831: 35,429: 43,837: 42,108: 38,196: 36,482, 35,191 
East South Central . : 130,706: 128,964: 123,974: 114,716: 23,0511 183,612: 138,225: 181,441: 
: : : : : : : : 
Arkansas .... 22,947: 22,022: 20,129: 1 945: 25,085: 27,273: 26, 300: 25596 24,724 
Louisiana . 27,800: 26,563: 24, 863; 9035: 29,871: 29,541: 27,430: 3; 25 
Oklahoma ...... : 21,201: 20,822: 20,097: 21,098: 45,756: 54,395: 56,028: $5, 53,124 
153,252: 156,308: 155,405: 174,803: 261,279: 272,644: 273,960: 265,058 253, 693 

West South Central . : 224,043: 225,200: 225,715: 220,494; 239,841: 361,991: 383,853: 363,718: 372,223 
21,038: 21,080: 20, 704: 19, 356: 19,996: 29, 696: 320587: 30,574: 29,122; 28,165 
: 22,683: 22,725: 22,589: 21,714; 22,788: 37,993: 0, 263: 38,811: 37,485 ; 36,827 
: 6,812: 6,014; 6,433: 6, 236: 6, 226: 11,805: 13, 546; 14,079: 14,364 
: 25,209: 25, 336 25,151 a, ke: 23,976: 34,488: 39,573: 39,515: 38,926; 36,954 
New Mexico .....--..++ : 9,924: 9,781: 9,735: 9,438: 9,213: 11,758: 12,953: 12,848: 12,631; 12,262 
: 5,701: 5,791: 5,770: 5,673: 6, 340: 8,134; 9,615: 10,104; 19,397 ; 10,461 
: 14,706: 14,579: 13, 383: 13, 309: 13,856: 20, 388; 23» 225: 22,522: 22,041; 20,966 
: 2,872: 2,930: 2,919: 2,924; 3, 268: 3,948; 142: 4,177: 4,127 4,002 

108,945: 108,836: 107,24: 102,892: 105,663: 158,210: 175,904: 172,630: 109,093 163, 
Washington ........... 31,317: 31, 375: 30,611: 29, 860: 32,42; 42,319: W915: 42,999: 42,093 41,432 
: 19, 208: 18,913: 18,610: 18, 247: 20,012: 34,507: 8, 059: 7,913: 7,812; 37,099 
California ..... : 29,051: 23,412: 27,498: 26, 43,707; 127,625: 143,788: 116,613; 145,829: 142,580 

18,1905 76,719: 74,555; 204, 227,525: 225,134 : 221,111 


United States }/.... : 19185, 7651 1417558321 1,151, 059: 105,610: lL, 2734681: 2,501, 25853, 9661 2,888 91212, 695,962 723,022 
1/ Prior to 1936, the United — totals of outstanding loans ro this table do not include the cabuns of a —— 
installments which have not been alloceted by States. Data exclude Puerto Rico. 

Farm Credit Administration. 
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Table 5.- Amount of joint-stock land bank L/ loans outstanding by States and geographic divisions, January 1, 1930-39 


geographic division 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 ‘ 1939 
s 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000- ; 1,000 
+ @ollare : dollara : dollars : dollars : dollara : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 
FY 3 3 3 FY 
New Hampshire ..........++- 8 oO; oO; oO: 3: 
: oO: oO: Oo: oO: : ie) 
Massachusetts : oO: oO: Oo: Oo: oO: Oo: 
Rhode Island : oO: oO: Oo: Oo: oO: ; 
: 11,944: 10,984: 9,996: 8,785: 7,671: 4,909: 3,807 : 3,242: 2,900 2,604 
: 2,192: 2,018: 1,820: 1,005: 1,331: 838 : 601 : 537 : 475s 
Pennsylvania : 9.295: 8,511: 7,861: 6,971: 6,243; 3.325: 2.873: 2,550 : 2,340 
Middle Atlantic ........... 23,331 : 21,513 : 19,677 : 17,361: 15,245 10,066: 7,733: 6,652 5,925 +: 5,359 
27,590 : 25,704 : 23,346 : 20,172: 17,988 : 11,428: 7,670: 6,604; 5,778 5,108 
: 36,522 : 35,009 : 33,622: 31,029: 28,302: 20,926: 17,123: 15,422: 13,281 +: 11,583 
: 70,996 : 67,872: 63,079 : 54,778 : 47,898 : 33,344; 19,006: 12,625: 9,897 : 8,099 
: 8,990: 6,535 : 7,776: 6,698; 5,735: + : 1,458: 1,233: 1,097 : 977 
3,307 : 43, : 2,601 : 0: Oo 3 te) 
East North Central ........ +_147,405 140,724 : 130,424 112,677 : 99,823 : : 45,257 : 35,944 30,053 25,767 
: 23,911 20,669 16,905: 9,058: 6,664: 2,850; 1,116: 567 : : 382 
: 86,912 : 82,925: 75,925: 62,509: 50,484; 31,278: 17,444: 8,986 +: 7,601 
: 19,473 : 17,419: 12,220: 9,778: 8,519: 54: &, : & : 2,552 +: 2,133 
: 3,810: 3,717 : 3,62: 2,347: 2,034; 426 ; 174; 106 : 53 
: 35533 : 8,842: 7,622: 6,169: 5,098: 2,431: 1,158: 693 : 
: 25,824 : b,532 : 19,050: 12,859: 5,631: 3,300: 2,597: 1,951 + 1,679 
68 929 13,154: 12 060 3 199 : 687 : 2 3 
West North Central ........ 3 56,577 : 32,995 : 23,375 : 17,423 : 14, 
: 4,2u7: 4,085: 3,824: 3,496: 2,987: 2,009: 1,668: 655 : 
: 9,759: 9,108 : 8,145; 6,976: 5,567: 3,629: 2,673: 2,230: 1,756 : 1, 
: 4,678: 4,203: 3,773: 3,311: 2,826: 1,953: 1,430: 1,149; 915 : 717 
t 38,264 35,620: 32,170: 26,397 : 22,233: 13,950: 11,091: 9,693: 7,90 6,225 
South Carolina .......+..ss : 12,402: 11,116: 9,085: 7,183: 5,886: 2,741: ‘1,865: 1,553: 1,230 : 1,115 
8,72h : 8,518 : 7,208 : 6,280: 5,348 : 3,500: 2,925: 2,009: 2,232 +: 1,948 
South Atlantic ............ +_]8,071 : 72,450: 64,225 : 53,043 : : 27,842: 21,052: 17,689: 14,505 11,871 
: 10,896 : 10,370: 9,354: 7,614: 6,350: 3,393: 2,460; 2,000; 1,557 : 1,229 
: 2,978 : 2,820: 2,560: 2,008; 1,628; 897: 667 : 266; 53 
: 5876: 5658: 5,192: 4,22; : 2, 025 : 1,862: 1,583: 1,323 1,167 
Fast South Central ........ 3 3 H 3 3 3 
West South Central ........ 7 H 3 H 3 3 $ : 25,428 H 
1,52: 1,445: 1,325: 1,147; 1,108; 953 : 641 : 21g 
ah : 4,021: 3,942: 3,626: 3,359: 2,868; 875: : 146 ; : 47 
: 4,073: 3.875 3,722: 3,545: 3,381 : 2,789: 2,152: 1,553: 1,250 +: 1,083 
: 8,819: : 7,590: 7,067 : 6,113: 4,642: 2,815: 1,930 1,640 
: 3,132: 2,892: 2,650: 2,438 : 1,988: 1,047: 429 : 209 : 0 
: 635: 581: 4g9 : : 399 : 200 : 8: 4g ; 9 9 
: 634 610 : 570 : 3 502 : 254: 121: 69 
+__ 22,840 21,829 : 20,460 : 19,083 : 17,309 : 12,347 : 8,493: 5,341: 3,099: 2,998 
Washington : 1,854: 1,723 : 1,002: 1,491: 1. 358 : 1,969 : 810 : 656 : 571 
: 11,668 : 10,925: : 9,447 : 7,564: 5,638: 4,185: 2,092 : 1, 
oo 8 185 : 26, : 20,098 : 10,20; 
PACILIC : 274 30,899 : 311,106 7,374 : 3,055 1,875 
626, 980 590, 811 536, 044 ¥59,183 : : 392,438 255,931 : : 1754677 133,499 : 104,163 87,362 
i i 


Including banks in 
Parm Credit Administration. 


= 
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Table 6.- Estimated amount of life insurance company farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, 
January 1, 1930-33 }/ 


: : : : : : 
: 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 
: dollars : dollars dollars dollars dollars : dollars dollere : dollars 
: : : : : : : : : 
DOE. ctcccoccdsccerce 3 2: 2: 2: 2: 2: 2: 2: 1: 1 
New Hampshire ........ 3 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 
: 4; 4; 4; 10: 10: 6: 1: 1 
Massachusetts ........ : 22: 19: 17: 17: 17: 7 17: 14; 5 
Rhode Island ......... : 0: 0: oO: 0: 0: 0: 0: 0: 
Connecticut .......... : 6: 6: 6: 6: 6: 6: 4; 
New England ........ : 34; 31: 29: F 353 35: _ 30: 20; 11 
: : : : : 
215: 192: 207: 251: 233: 227: 210: 239 
New Jersey ...... 190: 176: 197: aus; ake: 236: 226: 220 
Pennsylvania ......... : 65: : 39: 39: _39: 27: 26; 5: 113, 
Middle Atlantic .... : 470: 538: 501: Lol: 572 
: : : : 
: 58,830: 58, 323: 5b, 734: 51, 259: 47,218: 37,276: 32,8 381: 29,742 
08,531: 93, 900: 79,241: 61,571: 53, ss 49, 29 
: 181,500: 183,421: 185,732: 178,576: 162,009: 130, 067: 98,709: 96,13 
: 8,058: 8, 622: 8, 8, 224: 7,547: 560: "yal; 3,174: 3,126 
Wisconsin ............ : 23, 387: 24, 163: 23,492 21, 566; 15, he: 9,014; 8,814 
East North Central . : 370,366: _370,976: 369,700: 348,820: 317,581: 249,716: 213,402: 189,459: 187,111 
: 138,161: 131,396: 114; 116, 381: 99, 942: 70, 401: 55,741: 48,486: 45,313 
: 499,797: 499,230: 485,959: 456,995: 393,521: 295,891: 251,047: 226,603: 212,968 
ea aa : 143,886: 135,986: 126,671: 108,261; 9b, 81,633: 67,978: 59,076: 56, 929 
North Dakota ......... : 33,004; 29, 231: 27,271: 24, bes: 20, 308; 13,052: 10,162: 8,277: 7,029 
South Dakota ......... : 113,596: 108,684: 104,7 2290: 78,574: 50, 823: 30, 27, 361 22, 265 
: 146,091: 138,527: 130,942 123,986: 113, 88, 73,412: b2, 805 54, 497 
Ree : 149,982: 151,920: 153° wy: 147,940: 136,682: 92,1 74, 672: 62, 683 56, 508 
West North Central .. ; 1,224,577: 1,194,974: 1,154,038: 1,074,022: 938,961: 692,395; 569,958: 495,291; 55,09 
: : : : : : 
: 49: 49: 33: 27: 21: 21: 18 
ee re : 702: 795: 967: 918: 837: 853: 727: 1,305: 1,558 
: 6, 944; 6, O40: 6,527: 5.785: 5, 3, 563: 3,005: 2,014; 2,993 
West Virginia ........ : M7: 579: 354; 327: 270: 223: 295: 381: 469 
North Carolina ....... : 12,114: 12,683: 12,675: 11,056: 9,998: 8,418: 7,980: 7, 862: 8, 206 
South Carolina ....... : 6, 366: 5,748: 5,171: 4, 307: 3,723: 2,830: 2,757: 2, 563: 2,785 
I sxtcawnccsacnn : » 380: 25, 890: 23,213: 19,135: 15,091: 11, 442; 10,577: 10,729: 11,164 
Plorida ...... : 2,313: 2,042: 1,685: 1, 384: 1,045; 913: 
South Atlantic . : 57, 332: 54, 426: 50,041: 42,947; 36,057: 28, 267: 26,031: 26, 0993 27,621 
: : : : : : : 
t 26,141: 25, 398: 24,789: 22, 840; 20, 771: 14, 300: 11,258: 10, 059: 9,05 
Tennessee : 37,072: 35,799: 33,875: 29,859: 26, 726: 18, 267: 14,726: 13,038: 12, 28 
: 8, £83: 8, 396: 7,984: 7,210: 5,926: 4, 420: 4, 166; : 
Mississippi .......... : 21, 558: 20, 672: 20, 298: 17,050: 15,423: 14,194; 13,705: 14,2 17,100 
East South Central. : 94,254: 90,265: 86,946: 76,959: 51,281: u.055:  be,209 
: : : : : : : 
: 16,061: 14,953: 14, 345; 12, 307: 10,023: 8,768: 8,897: 9,852: 10, 866 
: 8, 383: 8,726: 8,893: 8,611: 8,474: 7,708: b, 782: 6, 903: 7,060 
8 71,898: 65,923: 65,040; 62, 208: 57,045: 47,892: 37,053: 32, 283: 28,729 
: 160,560: 163,050: 162,498: 151,710: 139,122: 104,573: 88, 689: 81,514; 80, 253 
257,422: 252,652: 250,776: 234,836: 215,264: 168,941: 130,552: 126,908 
: : : : H : : : : 
: 10, 512: 7,85 6,927: 6,047: 5,036: 3, bol: 2,853: 2,508: 2,234 
: 13,701: 13,198: 13, bs 13,098: 11,845: 8,855: 8,000: 6, 802: 6,632 
: bol: 374: 350: 330: 313: 278: 257: 217: 
: 6,892: 6,311: 6,146: 5,563: 5,050: 4,512: 4,039: 4,299; 3,846 
: 4,092: 2,585: 1,950: 1,677: 1, 506: 1,108: 1,033: 791: 871 
: 2,158: 1,912: 1,461: 1,706: 1,746: 1,002: 1,107: 1,141; 1,118 
: 1,792: 1,449; 1,405: 1,292: B42: 600: 510 
483; 443; 453: : 388: 30h; 271: 280: 1,017 
: 40,091: 3425: —+332,183: 30,216: 27,170: 20, 962: 18, 262: 16, 698: 17,030 
: : : : : : 
: 24, 309: 25,752: 27,232: 26, 543: 25,125: 21,231: 17, 808; 15, 562: 14, 366 
3 13, 969: 13,715: 13,723: 13,661: 12,751: 9,758: 8,017: 7,358: 7,908 
: 22,593: 21,893: 21,650: 20, 589: 19,123: 15,913: 14,697: 13,930: 15,975 
United States ...... 21054477: 2,059, 221: 2,007, sen: 1,869, 160; 1, 061, 1, 258, 900: 1,054,7 936, 895,470 


Data based upon Girect reports fros life insurance official submitted to the 
of the various States and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insurance Reports". 
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Table 7. ons secored ty farm real ostatse beld by insured commercial banis,}/ on specified dates 1935-39 
State anc i : : : 
Geographic division +: Jan. 1, 1935 : Jan. 1, 1936 : Jan. 1, 1937 : July 1, 1937 : Jan. 1,1938 : July 1, 1938 : Jan.1, 1939 
i i = 
1,000 dollere:1,000 dollars : 1,000 dollars: 1,000 dollars: 1,000 dollars: 3,000 dollars 
1,740 1,627 1,589 : 1,587 1,581 : 1,643 1,691 
bes 651 629 "613 "613 "665 685 
Yormnon 1 2178 : 12,535 9,325 9,040 8,851 393 8, 316 
Massachusette 1,39 3 1,587 1,178 : 1,16 1,200 1,155 1, 
Hhode lelend 285 253 : a2 t 253 aug : 250 298 
Connect! 1,783 3 1,396 2, 142 i 1,266 
Sew Engiand . 17,606 3 16,952 315,105 3 14,070  ; 13,760 13,028 
: : i 
jow York 17,412 17,186 16, 328 15, 827 15,470 15,635 : 15, 266 
Wew Jersey ...... 3, 852 : 3,712 : 3,77 3, 3,604 : 3,878 
uiddle Atlantic 2,21 i 3,513 2397 2,075 i 1, i 802 i +, 033 
: : i : 
: 3,961 +: 37,2200 +: 36,5785 +: 38,649 
148,719 18,523 17,798 Fy 19, 19,178 20,118 20, 608 
22,777 t 22, 22,328 23,1 23,176 : 23,211 : 23,092 
11,760 11,400 : 10,848 11, 380 11,671 12, 764 13.098 
t 2, 366 6 19,8 2 
Best Worth Central. : 108, 33 104,121 104, 810 110, 61 il t__715,500 : 117,052 
: : : 
14, 634 14,339 14,878 : 15,827 46,477 17,37" 17,919 
16,619: 18,656 +: 18,410 18, 803 : 19,947 +s 18,230 18,33 
North Dakota 2,795 3 2579 1,958 1,856 : 1,771 : 1,612 
gonth Dakota ... 2,338 2010 : 14933 : 1,992 1, : 1,925 : 
i : 2 : 

3,183 3,113 2,951 : 2,858 2,986 : 2,951 t 2,945 
istrict of Colusbia. : 51 : 121 : 167 118 104 125 
Virginia ....... 4113s 14,936 15,199 15,782 15,820 : 16,21 : 16,582 
font Virginia .. 4,15. 695 : 2586 2530 5, 208 
forth Carolina . : 5. t 5,789 : 7,016 6,176 7,087 t 7,612 
South Carolina . soa 1,146 : 1,055 { 1,16 : 1,583 : 1,295 : 1,490 t 1,406 
Georgia 5,153 5,887 5, 5,680 2 7,092 6,625 

South Atlantic .... : 43,520 3 45,506 47,397 50,569 52, 913 
: 17, 267 : 16,966 +: 18,102 : 16,446 +; 19,00 : : 20,536 
Tennessee 10,210; 10, 228 10,324 10, 644 10, 626 : 11,098 11, 200 
Alabema ........ 30917 3,834 4,082 : 4, 506 : 4,196 : 4,774 4 546 
Mississippi ......... 10,68 10,459 8,979 : 9,1 222): 8,694 7,996 
Oklahoma 0192 3,332 3,446; 3,482: 3,650 35787 
17,198 t s 13,049 11,799 : 11,471 t il, 
West South Central. : 3; 30,860 2,813 27,195 3 25.1% 25,688 : 35,291 
: i : : 
3 2,174 1,366 i 1,263 1,212 1,170 : 1,103 
14257 : 1,170 : 1,209 1,102 1,184 : 1,078 
1,415 : 1,3 1,073 1,177 1,238 1,245 1,032 
Colorado ....... 3,117 : 2,533 : 2,331 2,406 2, 242 2, 620 : 2,490 
New Mexico ...... #18 591 527 : 572 503 : 628 463 
605 1,059 861 : 978 : 1,073 1,129 
3,127 2,530 2,621 : 2,785 2, 666 : 3,058 2,731 
273 : 240 338 : 356 
: 3 : : i : 
Weahington 3,290 + 3,624 i 3,657 : 3,772 3,997 : 4, 236 4, 229 
: 2,667 2350 +: 2, 250 2,335 2,181 : 2, 228 : 2, 329 
Pacific : 121,520 : 115,960 112, 985 : 111,83 111,780 111,685 111,974 
: : : 
od Staton 498,842 4874505 487,534 504,138 519,276 
: 


— 


i 


i 


— 


i/ 2Besed on reports to thw Comptroller of the 


Reserve System for State sember banks, 


are classified accoriing t 


and rep 
the location 
4, 5, and 6 which are class!fted according to the locatton 


Currency fc 


tae Federal Deposit Ineuracc 


ank and are not strictly comparebdle by States with the 
of the farm properties securing the loans. 


national banks, reports to the Board of Governore of the Federal 
‘orporation for nonmewber State benks. 
data in tadles 


4 


- 83 _ 
Table &.- Short-term loans outstanding by selected lending agencies, 1928-39 
Agencies supervised by. Fare Credit Administration Fare Commoasty ; 
nning Security credit 
of sonal md : Federal Production : Regional : Ses Admini me 
: collateral : intermediate : credit agricultural: Emergency Drought re-,; , 
pores, : credit banks : associa credit Top loans; lief loans , tration 2/ J 
i__farmers _i i__tiona corporations: i 
: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 1,000 : 2,000 +: 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 
: Gollars : dollars =: dGollare : dollars =: dollare dollars : 
1928 - 43,924: : 1,194 ; : : 
1929 : : 45,103: 6,924 : : 
1 3 3 : 3 
1931 4/1, 936, 360 : 633: : : : 
1932 : = ¢ 74,691: : : 50,127 : : : 
193 : 82,518 3 a2 90,7 a 
19 : - 989: a7: : 91,090 : - 3: 64,783 
19%) : 807,613 ; 2 : 60,852 : 87,102 +: 78,721 : : - 37,162 
19 661,606 : 2162: «(94,096 106,976: 5.514: - 271, 219 
1937 : 593,614 : 41,017 +: 105,212 ; 25,288 +: 104, : 60,397 : - : 215, 566 
Jemuary : 788,351: «(138,169 : 15,592 +: 115,017 57,113 161,853 182,810 
925,705: : 18327 + +: 128,505 55,987 207,813; 135 
Jamary ; 1,064,667 33,545 +: 148,037 ; 11,081 ; 216,127 : 54,764 209,808 : 358, 
april : - t 35,316 : 167,867 : 10,399 : 121,306 : 54,203 : 253,295 : 363, 376 
Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions. 
2/ Rural rehabilitation loans. Data for years prior to 1938 unavailable on comparable basis. Includes Corporation Trust Funds. 
EY Does not include loans held by other financing institutions, mainly commercial banks. k 
4/ June 30. 2 
5/ Revised. 
Table 9.- Loans outstanding to farmers’ cooperative organizations, 1928-39 
Anning, Loans to cooperatives by agencies supervised by Farn 
3 Federal Banks ieultural Electrification Security 
i i 
3 
1928 : 31,991 : : : 
1929 36,174 : : 
1930 26,073 3 14,510 : 
1931 : 64, 377 : 2 136, : : 
1932 : 45,1 : : 1 
1933 9,8 Fy FY 158, 885 : 
193% : 15,211 : 18,697 : 157,752 : t - 
193 33,969 : 27,851 - - 
19 2,731 : 013 : 2052 
1937 1,041 53.7 100 : - 
3 3 tn 69 : y 
anuary : 1 30, 982 8 7 
January : 920 : 87,496 : 23,723 : 180, 145 : 8,412 
1,528 : 65,783 23, 305 : : 9,785 
FY FY 
i i i i i 


1/ Includes loans to private utilities. Represents allotments. 
2/ Includes Corporation Trust Funds. 


\ 


Table 10.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by inwured commercial banks, by States and geographic divisions, 
on specified dates, 1934, 1936, 1937, and 1938 i 


geographic division : Dec. 31,1934: June 30,1936: Dec. 31,1936: June 30,1937: Dec. 31, 19311 June 30, 1938: Dec. 31,1932 
i i i i 
3 1,000 3 1,000 3 1,000 1 1,000 3 1,000 Fy 1,000 3 1,000 
@ollara @ollare : dollars : dollars : dollars 
: : : 
2, 269 1,652 : 1,696 1,219 : 1,783 : 1,951 1,325 
New Hempshire .........- : 1,136 500: 503: 576 
: 3,320 3 2.375 : 1,812 ; 2412: 2,453: 2,410 12 
Massachusetts .......... : 2,028 1,510 : 1,473: 1,377: 1,716 1,779 
Whode Islend ........... : 337 : : : : 
New England .......... : 11,291 6,871: 6,081 : 7,992: 8,291: 252 
: : : : 
: 26,032: 23,165: 19,310: 22,268 20,409: 22,956 31, ohg 
: 8,211 : 9,103: 4,052: 5,776 : 5,145: 5.228: 5,127 
Pennsylvania ..........- : 30,081 : 19,037 : 15,286; 15,955 17,620: 19,250: 17,137 
Middle Atlantic ...... : 51, 304 38,048 43,999 43,174: 47,434: 54, 212 
: : : : : : 
16,276 : 15,440: 17 : 21,672 24,752 23,985 
: 22,788 +: 15,460 1,009 ; : 18958 ; 21,511 23,609 
: 42,770 3: 38,108 ; 38,867 : 58,8 50, 1% 755295 
8,979: 7,145 : 11, Lb 13,9 14,779 
co : 8 14, O27 i 267 17,909 
Bast North Central ... : 121,280 : 9%, 98,557 128,299: 156,309 
: : : 
: 53 0,866; 39,932: 40,819: 4g, 008 
: 34,517: 31,978 30, 37,532 : : 46, : 60, 827 
North Dakota ........... : 8,736: 9,177: 6,536: 8,816 : 8,788: 9,029 : 10,056 
South Dakota ..... : 12,660: 14,501 13,398 =: 13,371 15,828: 14,972: 16, 329 
: 32,219: 36,89 : 37,501 42,172: 41,346: 47,898 
: 27,531 : 33,7 : 31,146; 35,154: 34,848; 38,718 : 39, 498 
West Worth Central ... : 188,567 200,295 190,512: 212,236: 242,593: 255,759 928 
: : : : 
: 1,938 786: 577: 7099: 599: 356 
: t 3.303: 304: 2,609 3,087; 3,588 3.679 
District of Columbia... : : 52: 6 
9,332 : 8,221 10,112 10,285 : 9, 10,616 
West Virginia .......... : 6,113 2,063: 1,408 3045; 2,219 2,230 : 2,249 
North Carolina ......... 14,150: 5,485: 2,503 : 8,116 ; 4,107: 10,992; 5,194 
South Carolina ......... 3 12,89 3,792 1,073 : 5,383: 3,722 : 9,168 : 5,643 
: 10,297: 6,360 13,686 13,554: 26,095: 25,357 
: 1,389 : 1,775 1,963: 2,4 3,287 3,891 
: : : 
10,190 : 9,264 ; 9,442: 11,646 11,960: 11,421 
Tennessee .. : 7,998: 10,613 : 13,352 34, 219 42,833 
Alabama .... » 6 : 13,173 : 6, 255 : 17,507 : 19,794 : 34,419 : 31,929 
Mississippi .. we : : =: 9,866 ; 9,350: 14,253: 15,107 
Fast South Central ... :_ 87,891 40,976 : 26,805 ; ; Shiki has : 102, 690 
: : : : 
: 14,562: 8,513: 4,239: 10,0 13, 958 19,593: 30,057 
: 5, : 3,637: 2,052 : 4, : 3,840; 12,018 20, 67% 
an 69,171 69,176 : 53,883 : 73,801 72,689 ; 99, 282 
West South Central ... 111,470 107,107 : 124,913: 181, 965 
: : : : : 
: 9,995 : 9,842 8,55: 10,284 =; 9,638 11,161 13,152 
: 60: 5,426 : 8,81 : 9, 376 : : 11,095 10,575 
: 112,019 12,490 9.7 : 12,563 : 1,244 ; 13,375 12,028 
: 16, 15,0445 ; 20,771 : 17,405 23,729: 19,056 23,129 
New Mexico ........ 8 3,1 512: 4,260 : 5,336: 5,266: 5,676 5, 64s 
1,72 3,198 6,624; 4,529 5,037 : 5, 9, 580 
: 6,505 5,217 : 9,297 8,232: 10,096; 9,511 3, 206 
733. 767_; i 99 2 
: 68,04 76,602 ; 76,287 84.593 
: : : : 3 : 
Washington ...... 10,493: 8,988 8,338: 10,555; 12,889 14,089; 12, 320 
7,198 8,515: 7,667 : 8,698 ; 10,699 12,532 : 
— 412208 : 49,912 71,094 51336 76,008 12,591 
: 65,595 65,917 90, 80, 924 102, 629 109,727 
United States ........ : 807,613 : 661,606 3,615 + 726,400 3: 788,351 +: 925,705 2 1,064,667 
V Based on reports to the Comptroller of the Currency for natioval banks, reports to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
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Table 11.- Production credit association loans outstanding, by States and geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1934-38 
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Tadle 12.~ Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks }/, 1924 to date (192% - 29 = 100) 


t__Twenty leading agricultural States ¢/ Seven corn : Bight cotton Right 
Unadjusted Adjasteé for belt States 3/ growing States States 
variations 
t 96.6 : : 100.1 : 98.3 : 96.1 
: 102.1 103.1 : : 96.5 
t 101.6 : : 102.3 : 104.7 : 98.9 
t 99.0 : : 97.6 : 100.1 : 98.4 
: 101.7 : : 99.7 : 98.7 : 106.6 
: 99.0 : : 97.2 : 93.0 : 103.6 
: : : : 
: 89.4 : : 90.7 : 77-2 3 91.3 
: 75.4 3 : 78.1 : 6 : 76.2 
: : : : 1.8 : -7 
: : : 8 : 41.4 : 
3 70.7 3 59.1 3 
: : : §/ : §/ : 
t y 97.6 : : 106.9 : 94.7 : 101. 
105.7 : 115.4 : 105.0 : 110. 
t 102.7 : : 112.4 : 93.3 : 106.4 
: : : 
102.1 101.2 110.8 102.0 3 103.4 
: 100.7 : 100.8 3 109.8 3 100.1 8 102.1 
100.3 3 101.7 110.0 : 97-1 3 103.8 
: 99.5 3 101.9 : 110.7 t 94.7 : 102.9 
3 100.8 103. 111.8 95.1 103.2 
: 102.7 3 103.1 113.3 3 98.7 1 
: 104.7 : 102.7 : 114.0 : 106.2 : 107. 
106.9 104.7 3 115.7 3 111.9 114.1 
107.0 3 105.5 116.5 3 111.3 117.9 
: : : 
: : : t : 
: 108.3 2 106.4 : 119.4 : 11.4 t 114.5 
3 107.7 : 106.2 a 118.5 : 109.8 : 111.1 
: 107.8 106.8 119.9 108.7 109.9 


Based on data reported by member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population 


population classification of 1930 Census). 


Bach deposit series is weighted, the deposits for each State having been 


given a weight equal to the proportion, in the base period, of that State's cash farm income to the total cash farm im 


come of the group of States. 
2/ arkansas, Georgia, 1) 
Worth Carolina, North 


Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, m4 Oklahoma. 
Montana, Colorado, Arisona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Five months of 1935 are unavailable. 


s, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Table 13.- Rural Electrification Administration allotments, by States and geographic divisions, as of January 3, 1939 }/ 


State and 3 : State and 3 3 State and 3 
Dollars =: : Dollars : Dollars 
Wew Hampshire ......... 3 O : Webrasks ......... 200 

s : West North Central. : Mont ee 
Connecticut ...... 392,000 _: Delaware 8 736,037 Wyoming ............. : 1,257,800 

New England ......... 255,000 Maryland ........ ease t Colorado 1,632,500 

: 8 Virginia ...... & 4Q475,800 : Wew Mexico 3 653, 000 
Baw ccccccceces 8 750,000 : West Virginia .......: 3 178, 000 
8 420,300 : North Carolina ...... : 2,488,350 : Utah : 264, 000 
Pennsylvania .......... — South Carolina ...... : 1,576,328 +: Wevade 

Middle Atlantic ..... ¢ 10,791,015 : Mountain 2 

South Atlantic .... :_2),739,030 _: Washington ......... 686, 

Kentucky ............ : 6,147,900 : California : 
Michigan 10,596,000 3: Tennessee ........ coe 3,555,058: 849, 200 
lo en oe 8 $ Mis@issippi 3 2 188,700 _: 
Bast South Central. United States ..... : 180,160,210 
Minnesota ...... cove 8 12, 962, 736 : : : : 
8 +: Louisiana .......... - 1,550,100; 
i : 
2/ Excluding Puerto Rico. 


Rural Electrification Administration. 


Year 
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1928 
1927 
1928 
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1938 
193 
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1938 
1938 
May 
daly 
Beptendter 
October 
November 
December 
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Jeubary 
Tebruary 
March 
XUM 


Table 14.- Number of bankruptcies in the United States, 1928-36 


Year ending Total Parmer Parmer bankruptcies 
July 1 : Dankruptcies bankruptcies as percentage of total 
lumber : Susber Percent 
3 
8 53, 679 : 10.6 
56, 897 939 : 8.7 
3 
WED 60, 355 4, : 7.4 
: 60, 105 : 4.923 6.7 
66, 723 5,917 : 8.9 
: 58, 833 4,716 8.0 
: 56, 319 : 4,311 : 7-7 
: 1,799 : 3.6 
i i 
, Vy The total for 1938 represents continental United States. Data for classes other than farmers are not strictly 2 
comparable with previous years, including a total of 161 cases in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
Table 15.- Cash farm income, and indexes of prices paid and received ty farmers, 1928-39 
Gash fren 3 Index of prices paid for : Index of 
Year farm marketings commodities used in living farm prices 
i : Million dollars : Percent : Percent 
3 3 
10, 289 : 155 : 149 
: 10,479 : 153 : 146 
3 
: 8,451 : 1 : 126 
: 328 : 107 : 65 
oe 8 5,117 109 3 70 
7,090 1 : 108 
7,920 : 1 : 114 7 
8 8,575 3 130 : 121 
1938: 3 
7,632 3 122 3 95 
i 
1/ Includes rental md benefit payments. 
2/ 1910-14 100. 
3/ sngust 1909 = July 1914 100. ~ 
Table 16.- Farm real estate: Land values and transfers, 1926-39 i. 
: Estimated number of farms changing 
estimated cer 000 ferme 
Year ending velue per Voluntary Total 
100) , andtrades defmults 4 
: Percent Number : umber : Mumber : Number 
: 124 : 29.6 : 21.6 : 10.2 : 61.4 
119 28.3 23.3 16.9 : 68.5 
: 117 : 26.3 : 22.8 : 16.9 : 66.0 
116 : 23.5 : 19.5 : 15.0 : 58.0 
Ss ienantkbundiddedeens : 115 : 23.7 : 20.8 : 17.0 : 61.5 
106 19.0 : 26.1 : 16.8 : 61.9 
73 : 16.8 : 54.1 : 22.7 : 93.6 
ree : 76 : 17.8 : 39.1 : 21. : 78.6 
79 19.4 28.3 3 21. 69.1 
82 : 24.8 : 26.2 : 21.9 72.9 
1/ Largely inheritance, gift, and sales in settlement of estates; also includes a small number of miscellaneous : 
and unclassified transfers. 


Be 


3 
a 
2 = 


Table 18.- ‘Tenant~purchase loans made by the Farm Security Administration and cost of properties financed by such loans 
July 1, 1937 to March 31, 1939 }/ 


tat a 3 Cost of properties for the purchase of which : Amount of 3 Amant of 
loans have been made? cost borne : tenant~purchase 
gecgraph 


Dollars Dellars : Dollars : Dollars Dollars 
: : : : 
21,450: 3,020 : 24,470 : 0 : 24,470 
New Hampshire ... — 2,000 : 1,649 : 3,649 : 0 : 3, 
8, 200 : 600 : 8, 800 : : 8, 800 
Massachusetts ........... : 3,500 : 740 : 4, 240 : (9) : 4, 240 
Rhode Island ........++++ 3 - 3 : - : 
: 8,000 ry i 8,000 i 1.395. 
New England .......... “z 43,150: 6,009 : 1 : 805 : U8, 354 
: : : 
62,935 : 9,649 72, 584 395 72,169 
: 63,750 4,102 : 67,852 : 0 :2/ 67,852 
Pennsylvania ............ : 102,160 i 14,201 i 116, 361 i __527 : 115,834 
Middle Atlantic ...... 228,845 i 255.875 
: : : : 
617,407 : 78,712 : 696,119 : 10,495 : 685, 624 
: 416,729 : 2130 : 464, 859 : 4,437 : 460, 422 
Se _ 650, 109 : 67,492 : 717,601 : 256 : 711, 345 
: 328,890; 3,758 372, 64s : : 369, 606 
3 2 283,195 
Fast North Central .... : 2,208,705 9,157 2,538,472 : 28, 280 2,510,192 
: : : : : 
645,497 56, 654 : 702, 151 : 9, 846 : 692, 305 
922,979 : 110,171 : 1,033,150 : 14,480 : 1,018,670 
149, 293 : 963, 761 : 3, 267 960, 49 
: 174,776 : 18,233 : 193, 009 15 192, 994 
: 152, : 15, 303 : 1674963 : 688 167, 275 
Nebraska ........... : 42,109 : 560,97 : 2,605 558,371 
812 i 4 i 132 475,864 
West North Central ..... : 3,679,059 418,552 4,097,611 : 31,638 4,065,973 
: : : 
Delaware ..... 11, 500 : 100 : 11, 600 : : 11,600 
: 40, 850 : 300 : 41,150 : 50 : 41,100 
District of Columbia .... - 3 - - 
325,584 : 65,671 : 391, 255 400 390, 855 
West Virginia ........... : 135, 234 : 28,829 : 164, 063 : fe) : 164, 063 
North Carolina .......... : 515,845 : 115,495 : 631, 380 : 957 : 630, 383 
South Carolina .......... : 447,796: 130,013 : 577,809 : 4, 358 : 573,451 
: 729,706 : 290, 662 : 1,020, 367 7,104 : 1,013,263 
ES : 76.845 os 59,620 i 136,465 i 210 : 136, 255 
South Atlantic ........ 2,283,300: 690, 689 2,974,049 13,079 2,960, 970 
: : $ : : 
: 627,983 : 91, 819 : 719, 802 : 5,575 : 714, 227 
665, 322 : 153,370 : 818,692 : 1,927 : 816, 765 
: 850, 449 325,222 : 1,175,671 : 15, 221 : 1,160,450 
649,119 : 274, 64s : 923,767 : 285 : 923,482 
Fast South Central .... : 2,792,873: 845,059 33,637,932 : 23,008 3,614, 924 
: : : : : 
673,013: 334,724 : 1,007,737 : 472 1,007,265 
Louisiana ........ wiancen 2 405, 812 : 262, 453 : 668, 265 : 5 667,715 
GE daitecatesncewcas : 1,164,052 : 214, 089 : 1,378,241 : 11,211 1, 366, 930 
DOMES 
West South Central 2322,170 1,387,572 5,109,742 
: : : : : 
: 75,410 : 24, 390 : 99, 800 : : 99, 800 
: 82, 250 : 7,607 : 89, 857 : : 89,857 
NS : 52,150 : 68, 365 : 1,465 : 66, 900 
: 206, 697 : : 251, 303 : : 4/ 251, 303 
: 61,210 : 14,483 : 75, 693 : 75, 693 
Rais sduektoneaces : 12,200 : 66 : 12, 0 : 12, 266 
35, 350 : 1,950 : 37, 300 : : 37, 300 
t 1,000 50 1.050 Q 45/ 1.050 
: 532,207: 109, 367 3 641, 634 3 1,465 40, 169 
: : : 
IE Sinsinceckavoes : 62, 100 : 3,370 : 65,470 : 550 : 64, 920 
: 49, 800 : 5,695 55,495 : : 55,495 
: 314,709 44,085 i 358.1 A 
United States ......... 16,465,138 : 3,799,062 20,264,190: 124,040 20,140,150 
i i i i i 
2/ Excludes $75,471 of loans supplemental to initial logs. 2/ Includes 4 loans for $33,550 from State Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation Trust Funds. 3/ Includes 3 loans for $26,500 from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation Trust Funds. 
UJ Includes 7 loans for $67,885 from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation Trust Funds. 5/ Includes 1 loan for $5,525 
from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation Trust Funds. 


~ 


- - 
—____ _________i__ — ___ - - 

= 
j 
7 


Cutatanding loans of the Vara Security Administration, Deceubder 31, 1938 


Loans to ind. 


Stete end : : Construction : Tenant pur : : : Number of 
geographic division of farmstead : chase and individuals 
Dollars : Rellare Dollars Dollars Dollars Mupber 
: : : 
: : 76,u94 8,750 4, 200 : 2,900,581 : 259 
New Hampshire ......-..+. : 624, : 3,650 100, 000 : 728,398 1,118 
522,273: 0 Oo 3: 3 522,273 : 870 
Massachusetts : 350,846: 355,086 ; 5u6 
Rhode Island 3 110,250 : 3: 110,250 179 
226,873: 1.195: oO 3 234,068 308 
New England ...... 4,640,127 16,494 23,835 3 104,000 4,850,656; 6, 280 
3 : 
2,102,323 3 152, 224 66,139: 114, 000 2,434,686 3,442 
low Jersey ...... 670,129: 13,600 : 333, 69 : 1,017,422 : 302 
Middle Atlantic .... 8 3 
: : : : 
: 4,542,278 126,200; 229,014: o 4,897,492 : 20, 405 
: 45, 334 187,682: 66,000; $656,512 : 8, 354 
3,416,103: 31,083 138,410 : 27,312 : 3,612,907 : 9,016 
North Central . 122,381,288 215,252 1,033,016 ; 130,051 23,559,037 772700 
3 : t : 
8,177,744: 63,479 265,403: 8,506,626 33,385 
5,148,322: 0 3324 350 : 15, 000 5,494,672 11,977 
9,619,350 20, 189 : 125, 089 10,109,072 : 49,149 
North Dekote 7,408, 635 15, 250 90,975: 27%, 145 7,789,005 : 20, 763 
South Dakota ...... 11, 298, 547 11,800 : 112,415 : 50, 188 11,472,950 ;: 27,991 
9,927,153 3 187,015: 146, 269 10,160,637: 10, 677 
Wert Bort Central ..... : 60,052,267 3 163,372 : 1,671,800 674.238  ; 62,461, : 168,709 
: : 
elaware 41,757 0 11,600; o 53.357 : 83 
Maryland .. 243,139 37,250: 0 280,389 : 
District of Columbia .... - 3 - - 3 - - 3: - 
2,503,999 189,216 ; 70, 228 : 2,763,443: 8,623 
fest Virginia .. 1,299,363: 62,432 : 2,393,180 +: 4,274,975 : 7.772 
North Cerolina .. t 2,872,250 457,628 394,262 1,014, 503 4,738,943 : 11,914 
South Carolina .. 4, 852, 623 88,913 385,896; 88, 992 4,416, 4 : 11, 309 
6,779,599 187,339; 5814759 49,529 : 7,598,226 20, 382 
Florida 110,400 58,145 20,050 4,332,416 : 12, 
South Atlantic ......... 3 : Bul 280 1,700,500 3,036,752 28,458,173 : 73,020 
: : : : 
2,208,208 220,544 22,530: 0 : 2,751,278 : 8,636 
: 1,207,489 117, 405 13,1168 1,100, 505 3,438,517 : 9,830 
: 6,171,304 : 219,750: 564,296 : 967,314 7,922,664 ; 24, 689 
Taet South Central ..... 16,417,1 1, 373, 38 1,819,481 ; 2,236,841 s : 61: 
: : : : : 
: 6,005,754 1,168,420 367,977 10,004,464 ; 29,313 
5,754,593: 398,075 : 285,611 8,000 : 6,446,379 : 32, 064 
Oklehoma . § 8 172,332: 452,848: 3 9,870,479 26, 764 
Weet South Central - 52 2,183, | 22,602 3 7,208,550 3 140, 381 
5,038,206; 589,178: 33,775: 0 5,661,159 5, 336 
: 2,715,783 : 39, : 1,016 2,755,544 : 3, 063 
: 4,007,491: 6,450: 13, 200 4,057,141: 3,751 
: 7,382,706 : 298, 600 133,536: 3, 300 : 7,818,142 : 11,724 
3,431,833: 23,985 : 3,497,558 : 19,496 
Arizona . ereveeuncs 910, 67 3 Oo : 12,266 : 148, 597 : 1,071,540 : 1,503 
3, 320, 27 : 34, 415 26,200 47 , 503 : 3,428,392 : 4489 
Mountain . 4,229,333 922,193 312,307: 280,167 28,734,000 : 378 
: : : 
Washington ......... 113, 658 46,265: 3,636, 237 3,532 
: 2,349,665 : 104,200: 37,130: 6,770 : 2,497, 
: Oo 3 90,907 _ _: 107,970 : 4, 703, 256 
10 217,8 i 174,262 3: 114, 740 : 10,837,449 10,959 
United States .......... : 209,805,956 6,220,471 8,999,915 : 8,412,324 +: 233,438,656 : 601,343 
i i i 


yy Includes Corporation Trust Funds. Data for Possessions excluded. 
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(1909-13 = 100) 


Table 21.- Index numbers of farm real estate taxes per acre, by States and geographic divisions, 1890-1937 }/ 


TORTS 


| 


State and 


geographic division 


1897 : 1898 : 1899 

2 

3 
78 : 
86 : 
72: 
Tl: 
75 3 


Illinois .. 
Michigan .. 


SSRBARG 


South Dakota . 


Minnesota .. 
Missouri 
Nebraska ..... 


. 

48 8 


Vest Worth Central. 
South Carolina ... 
Florida 

South Atlantic . 


Georgia ..... 


Delaware .. 
Maryland .. 
Virginia .. 
West Virginia . 
Worth Carolina 


Kaneas 


ae 
~ 

wn 


aS 


Rast South Centra 


Kentucky 
Tennessee .......... 
Alabama 

Mississippi ....... 


RORZE 
INAS ARR 


Continued 


S73 
7 


S73 


United States .... 


Pacific 


California . 


= : : : : : 
: : : : : 
1890 : 1891 : 1900 : 1901 | 1902 1903 1908 ; 1905 
: : : : : : : 
: 69; 69 70: 75: Ws 7 
Massachusetts ....... 1 2 2 7s Bs 
Rhode Island ........ 3 61:3 33 : 79: 80 8: 82: 9: 87 
Connecticut ......... 2 FY 3 8 7S 
: : : : : : : : : : : : : 
Middle Atlantic ... 3 3. 
: : : : : : : : : : : 
67: 68: 68: 69: ps 73: THs We Ws: 803 82 
WO ST : 59: BW: 56: 59: Zs GOs 55: Gl: 63: 72: 75 
8 2 5 33 9: : 593 3 s 6 
: : : : : : : : : : : : 
: : 52: 522 49: 5h: 5h: 53: 66: Tl: 75 
: : 50: Sli: ke 50: §1: 51: S52: : 733 
: Zs 60; 2 61: 67: 62; 63 6: 61: 63: 66; : 7: 733: 75 
7: : 6: 68: 6: 6 60; a: 61; : 70: 7h: 60 
: : : : : : : : : : : 
: 2 : : : : : : : : 2 
93: 95: 96: 99: 103: 108: 108: 108; 103: 110: 106; 110: 109; 9b 
59s: 63: 61: 56s GO; 55: 61: + 66: 62: 
: : : : : : : 
oc 8 : bes 51: 50 60: 63: 65: 65; Oh: 6: 
: : : : : : : : 
1 4g 4 56 62: 6 66 68: 70 74 | 
Oklahoma 3 o7 : 3 3 3 dD: 62 
: : : : : : 
Montana .... ‘ : t : 7h: 69 66; 67; 72 63 69: 67: 66 
Idaho ...... : : 3s : 3 9: 3: M33; i 
ole : : : : : : 
Hew Mexico . : 2 : 81: 90 &: 75: 86 77 64h: 60: 6% 
Arizona ... : : : 45: : 4B: 53 5h M6: M5: hig 
: 63: 680 : 65: 62 60 68: 69: 73 
Nevada ..... BO 3 gy: 62 62 
: : t : : : : : : : : : : 
Washington .......... : MO; We : 35: 1: : MO: Ml: 
: : : : : : : : : 
631 635 65: Gh: 65: 63: 6h: 63: 63: 62: 65: 7a: Th 
: : : : : : : : 
XUM 
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Table 21.- Index numbers of farm real estate taxes per acre, by States and geographic divisions, 1690-1937 )/-Continuea 
(190913 = 100) 


este 


Massachusetts . 
Bhode Island .. 


Middle Atlantic ... 
Fast North Central. 


Tllinocis . 
Michigan .. 


Wisconsin .... 


Indiana . 


GEO 


Hew Jersey ..- 
Pennsylvasia . 


Connecticut ... 
Bow York 


1 


West North Central. 
South Carolina . 
Georgia 
Florida 

South Atlantic 

Bast South Central. 


West Virginie . 
Forth Carolina 


Mississippi . 


Alabama 


28 4.9 & 


Continued. 


State and 906 3 : : : : : : : 
31 : 1907 : 1908 : 1909 : 1910 : 1911 : 1912 : 1913 £1924 : 1915: 1 : 1917 : 1918 : 1919 : 1920 : 1921 
geographic civicten 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
3 : : : : : : : : : 
89 5: 98: 101: 1127 118; 116: 137: 1%: 161: 196 
New Hampshire | os 98 95: 106 101: 95: 1069 120; 112: 115 12%: 132: 162: 182: 192 
Verzont 82 ao; 95 108: 105: 106 130 139; 199: 177: 293 219 
bee 85 gs: 96 99: 10l: 1099 118; 121: 126 153: 191: 205 
aot 93 gl: 98 97: 106; 107: 119: la ame : 153: 178: 193 
: 81 ah 96 97: 106; 110 117: 12%: 131 146: 158 196 : 2233 
: : : : : : : : : : : : : 
: 7: 9: 9: 93: We We 1103 116: 1A WL: 152: 156: 176: Alls AZ 
:2/ :2/ :2/ :2/ : 10: 106: 1123 119: 13%: lee: 157: 208: 250 
: 82: 85: : 98: 1 : 107 : 1099: 116: 1223 135: 143 : 157 : 191: 203 
: : : : : : : : : : : : 
: : 8: 92: 9: We 9s: 109: 126: Whe: 157: 180: 229: 
: 81: 83: M8: 92: 100: 104; ie: Mo; Mer 
6: MH: 686: : 95s 108: 125: 126: 146; 150: 171: 186: 
61 : g sy 91; 10 135 132; 157 169 18 61 06 1 
7%: 79: 833 9 9% 102: 122: 118: 134: 148: 160: 165: 207 276 
3 : : : : : : : : $ : 
75 82: 86: 85 6: 9] 1037 129: 147; : 166: 197: 206; 27h: : 
70 75: 80 83 97 | 102] 138: 139% : 199: 183: 189: : 
72 83: 9 7 101 | 10%] 106: 107: : 120: 19: 181: : 
60 sh: 83: 9 93 100 102 109: 120: : WO: 151: 176: 
2 76: 73: 9 91 97: 101 122: 120: 176: 209: : 
73: 8: 89 92 98; 106 116 : 1235: 17%: 
Be: 90 91 103 : 106 110; 114; : 129: 143; 150; 185: : 
8 89 99; 103: 121; 120; 161; 171: 2263 266 g 
2/ :2/ : 95 :2/ :2/ : 109: 1163 130; 135 172 188: 27: 25: 238 
81: 93: 17: 109: 1003; 109: All: 127: 160: 191: 188 
: 79%: 779: 81: 85: 88: 105: 109: 115: 1200: 151: 168: 181: 210: 21 
: 6: 7: Ws 8: 82: 1093 110: 120: 128: 1463 156: 171: 192: : bob: 515 
: 8: 78: 83: 8% 100: 102: 103: 109: 12183 116: 22: 278 
: 6: 83: 79: 83: 102: 1066; 124; 15%; 137s 14h: 158: 181; s 254: 252 
80 2 103s 105s 1233 13 1323 157 5 181; 2153 274 3 2% 
: : : : : : : : : : 
: 83: S&H: 85; 93: 98s 100s 105: 105: 108; 1285 BB: 120: 129 186; 2: e271 
: 8: 88: 91: s 103: 102: 106: 151s 166: 1863 285s 322 
: 80: 83: 88s 88: 93: 98: 116: 136s 150: 161: 22: 2 
: : : 1: : : 102: 119; 1223; 1 133: 181; 22% 1; 
: 82:3 Sf: » : 993 1103: 11%; 1268 3; 149 3 167; : 21: 22 
: : : : : : : : : : : : : 
2 Bs 8: 92: 91: 103: 106: 110; 115: 122: 166; 206; 
Louisiana : 103: 102: 9: 923: 101: 100: 117: 130: 137 : 176: 229: 282: 1 
92: 1068: 7h: 106: 106: 107: 90: 122: 112: 127: 132: 198s 20H: 211 
68; 77: 83: 100: 102; 138: 3161: 158: 186: 207: 268 27h: 288 
West South Central. : 3 3 9 62: : 1213 1163 138; 160; 1 H 1 
: 6 : 9 : 9: : : : : : : 6 : 
Montana ..... coo 8 > : 107 117: 119: 18) 133: 152: 161 200 : 223: 237 
66 72: 121: 113: 12: 113: 128: 1288: 153: 160 27: 273 
Wroming ...., 66 633 64 108: 100; 1299: 128: 145; 199 161 5: 27: 
Colorado ..., 682 90 95: 102: 104: 109; 117: 119: 145; 203: 
Hew Mexico ., Ge Ws 60 71: 76: 95: 178: 176: 122: 160: 1 221: m2: 2721 
Arizona ...., 52: 89: 89: 112: 125: 125: 146: 128: ~ 293: 286 
coo 8 69: 100: 104: 129: : 163: 1 : 319 
Nevada ..... om: : 96 98: 1 177: 168: 1773: 207: 229 0 Ls 
Mountein . coo OL s 108s 106: 120; 1200: 123: 120; 15 206 25) 
: : : : : : : : : : 
Washington ........-. : 56: 67: 67: 90: 100: 10%: 122: 10%; 1193 135: 167: 187: aa 
75: 92: 107: 106: 119; 120: 131: 137: 10: 192: 262 
California .......++. 78 81: : : 103: 104; 1 1 132: 139: 155; 155: 1953 264 
Pacific 8 9: 3 : 103: 108: 113: 120%: 1263 1335: 258: 152: 191: 
: : : : : : : : : : : : 
: : : : : : : : : 
United States .....: 75: 79: 9: SL: 9: 118: 13%: 151: MO: 200; 259 
: : : : : : : : 


Table 21.~ Index numbers of farm real estate taxes per acre, by States and geographic divisions, 1890-1937 }/-Contimued 


(1909-13 = 100) 


: 


i 


: 
i. 


1933 193% : 1935 : 1936 : 1937 


: 
: 
i 


: 
: 
i 


: 
: 
i 


19M : 1925 : 1926 : 1927 : 1928 : 1929 : 1930 : 1931 : 1932 


: : : 

: 
i 


: 
i 


: 


: 


MAING 


CRSABERE 


=a 


6866 
“ee ee 


Vest Horth Cent 
Rast South Central. 


Arkansas ..... 


Tennessee ........++ 
Alabeme . 
Mississippi ... 


Virginia ...... 
Vest Virginie . 
Kentucky .......+.. 


Kansas 


22: 
264 
224 : 
257 
220 
204: 
Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data. 


AS 


SARS 


Pacific 


Washington 
California ... 


221: 220: 219: ae: 258: 2685 286: 278: 263: 2363 2583 257: 25: 273 | 
New Hempshire ....... : 188 : 20% 3 203: 220: 228: 209: 217: 220 
Massachusetts ....... 1 220: 228: 232: : 23: 28; 29: 21; 292: 286; 283 
Rhode Island ........ : 21: 212: 217: 227: 1 20: 26: 289: 298 : se: 303: 286; Wl: 32 
Connecticut 4........ 28: 255; 264; 282; 294: 303: 3293 : 3393 : 3193 322; 23 : 329 
New England ....... : 2 2% 23 257 : 206; 205: 272: 273; 275; 28: 256; 265 2 
: : : : : t : : 3 
Wow York 2193 238: 27: 252: 20: 200: am: 252; 216: 219: 230: MO: 253 
New Jersey .......--. 28: 25: 21: : 357: 37h: 385: 1: 309: 26: 37: 332 
Pennsylvania ........ : 200: 207: 216; : 255: 263: 2673 261; 0: : 208: 200; 21: 202 
Middle Atlantic ... :_2)% 3; 227 236; 204; 253; 257 ; 205; 262 ; 208; 220 222 
OBLO § 232 2H; 2H: 280: 310; 22: 28: 19%; WhO: 138: 
Indiana 2092 29: 273 269: 260: 265: 267: 270: 253: 17%: 10): 100: 105: 15: 9 
Tllimois 2663 257: 289: 279: 29: 21: BBs 162s 180: 199: 219 
Michigan : 303: 299: 286: 292: 293: Bll: 320: 39: 213 : 197 : 135%: : 93: 98 
Wisconsin 280 ; 288 14: 319 1 1 22 222 220 250 26 
Bast North Central. | mi 208 ; 166; 152 25) 
Minnesota ........... 4 : t 6 
Missouri ..... t : 239 
Forth Dakote . ‘ : 189 
Webvraska ..... cove : 212 
: 209: 216 
| 216 : 22 
: : 
195 : 13/198 33/194 
235: : Zl: 234 
: 1B: 127 
: 420; 467 
262: : 2193 215 
: 206: 201: 221 
1k. 50 
25: 290: 24: 266: 275: 2h: 23: 278s 282: 277: 218: 182: 168; 181; 182 
: : : : : : : : : 
: : : : : : : : 3 2 
237: 232: 210: 217: 223: 203: 200: 195: 188: 181 
Louisiana s 379: 3 357 3 353: 3: 330: : 2h: 256 
Oklahoma 220: 236: 236: 221: 209: 23h: 2315 : 28: 220: 122: 122: 125: 12 
F173 56: 376: 390; 370: 27: 27%: 250: 253: 236 
West South Central. :_208 ; 278 ; 2863 290; 275: 287; 296: 310: 318; 2903 218; 208: 197: °195: 186 
Mont 201; : 213+ 201 146 
I dab 69: 265: 185 
Won 7: 2583 : 27%: 288 163 
Colo 69 263: : : 117 
66: 3153 1: 5 ae 
Aris 22: Wo: : 3: 336 286 
Uteh 35: 36 241 
4 2: 310; 239 : 
243: 191: 162: 149: 120: 102: 110 
278: 295: 276: 223: 225 : 20: 219: 2 223: 
295 292; O88 ; 265: o%% 179; 170: 16¢ 185 
Un 7: 29: Bl: 27: BI: MI: 187: 178: 180% 182: 187 
Bot available. 
Preliminary. 
XUM 


Table 22.- Farm real estate taxes per acre end taxes per $100 of value, by States and geographic divisions, 1930-37 


: 
: Taxes per acre }/ : Taxes per $100 of value 2/ 
State and 
: 1930 : 1932 1932 1933 1938 1935 1936 1937 : 1930 1931 1932 : 1933 : 1934 : 1935 : 1936 1 1937 
i i i i i i 
: : : : : : : 
: : : : : : : : 
@ 61: 13: «75: «77s 1.97: 2M: 2.38: 2.19: 2.403 2.39: 2.40; 2.50 
New Hampshire : «76: «79: 1.95: 2.20: 2.16: 1.76: 1.83: 2.06: 2.08: 2.13 
Massachusetts ....... : 2.12: 2.16: 2.17: 2.11: 2.243 2.363 2.31: 2.29: 1.62: 1.7] 1.88: 1.81: 1.92: 2.03: 1.96: 1.92 
Rhode Island ........ s 1.36: 1.38: 1.38: 1.30: 1.35: 1.38: 1.37: 1.38: 1.10; 1.16; 1.23: 1.15: 1.18 3.20: 1.17: 1.20 
Connecticut 1.61; 1.6%; 1.57; 1.5%; 1.56: 1.65; 1.62; 1.59: 1.06; 1.13; 1.25: 2.24%; 1.2%; 1.19: 12.25; 1.15 
New England ..... oe 1 1 201; 1.01; 
Bow York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania .......+.+ 


Middle Atlantic ... 


Indiana eh 
1.05 
Michigan 98: -85 
Wisconsin 3 1.53; 1.60 
East North O; 1.333 2.14; 1.07; 1.06 
t 87: 83: .67: 64; 1.45: 1.6; 1.65: 1.58: 1.403 1.42: 1.46; 1.44 
1.13: 1.02: .90: .852 1.153 1.28: 1.603 1.31: 1.29: 1-203 1.23; 1.24 
: M5: 2322 «1608: 1.20; 1-01: 2-02; .99: 1.01: 1.02 
North Dakota ........ 2 0638: 33: +29: «273 16672 1649: 1.35: 2.38: 1.56 
South Dakota ..... 20: 23: 1.42: 1.413 1.59: 1.03: 1.232 1.28: 1-23: 1.49 
6: 30: 29: -85: .96: 1.079 .88: .86: .90: .92: 1,406 
West North Central. .55; 2. 6 8 
: : : : : : 
Maryland ........+- ee 8 .85: .66: .60; .66: .69: 1.19: 1.31: 1.49: 1.06: 1.25: 1-15: 1.15 
North Carolina ...... : 59: 52: 48: 0332 B72 «1.562 2.92: 1.18: 1.06; .97: .89: 95 
South Carolina ...... : WO: 1.92: 1.512 1.25: 1.18: 1.06 
South Atlantic .... : .38:  .29: .29: .29:  .30: 1.14; 1.28; 1-07: 1.00: 
1.382 «33s «27: 6282 227s «1.06: 1.26: 1.39: 1.19: .90: .92: «76 
Tennessee .. 372) 38s «1.352 1,82 16352 1.273 1.222: 1.22: 1.22 
Alabama t 25: .253: «21s 1.26: 1.38: 1.18: 1.122 1.08; 1,11: 1.00 
Mississippi ... ,6% 60 2. 2 
East South Central. : 1.35: H 
: t : : : t 3 : : 
2 57: «53: 9: 49: 245: 1.76: 1.75: 1.63: 1.58: 1.32: 1.22 
3 - 30; FY 
: : ; : 
t 009; .10: .08: .05: .06: 1.0%; 1.21: 2.18: 60; .96 
Colorado 23: 22: +20: 220: +191 +20: 1.322 1.35: 1.56: 1.53: 1.43: 1.28: 1.28: 1.27 
Wew Mexico ........ O07: .08: .07: .06: .05: .05: .053 1.04; 1-48: 1.23: 2.02: .96:; .93 
2163 1.4 


Washington ........6. : 268: 64; .54; 2.622: 1.37: 1.262 1.121 +70; «76 


MO: +33: 33s 1.06: 1.30: 2.312 1.233 1.16; 1.15 
California $ 1.133 _ 1.06; .94; .65; -62 276; 1.0 1.1 1. -78 j 
: : : : : : : : : : : 
United States 52! 5! 39) 38! 39% 1.30) rele! 1.505 1.28! 1.19! 1.188 1.13% 1.15 
i i i —_ | i i i i i ss ' i i i i i 


2/ Data rounded to nearest cent. 


2/ These data are derived from the tax figures shown in the first section of this table and value figures based on Census estimates 
and the indexes of farm real estate values computed annually by the Bureau. 


3/ 6Preliminary. 


- 
| 1.223 4.05; 2-023 1.03; 1.05; 1.09; 1.05; 1.743; 1,94; }.79 2-723 1-7 
i 
| 
viind 


_ Table 23.- Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision of the Fara 
Credit Administration, 1933-39 


March 
31, 
1939 


Federal land banks: 
National farm loan associations 
contract rates }/ ........-.-++ 
Direct (including loans made in 
Puerto Rico)=contract rate }/ 
Land Bank Commissioner 2/ 
Federal intermediate credit banks 3/ ... 
Banks for cooperatives: 3/ 
Commodity 
Operating capital 
Facility . 
Production credit associations 3/ 
Bmergency crop and feed loans ......-. 


te. 


3 
V On maturities occurring during the period July 11, 1933, through Jum 30, 1935, the interest rate was temporarily re- 
duced on loans made through natiomal farm loan associations to percent and on direct loans to 5 percent; on maturities 
occurring during the period July 1, 1935, through June 30, 1940, the rates were temporarily reduced to 3} and 4 percent 
respectively. 

On maturities occurring during the period July 22, 1937, through June 30, 1940, the interest rate on Commissioner loans 
has been temporarily reduced to 4 percent. 

Interest rates in Puerto Rico, 4 percent higher. 

Baltimore bank-24 percent, changed to 3 percent on January 15, 1934. 


Table 24— Bond yields and interest rates, 1928-39 


Yield on 
long-term 
Federal 
loan bonds 


United 
Stetes 
Government 
bonds 


2/ 


Federal 
reserve bank 
discount rates, 
New York 
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2.34 


3-29 
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: 
: 
: 
: 
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: 
: 
: 
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3 

Yields are based on average daily yield on asked prices of long-term issues, excluding bonds callable in 5 years or 
- Parm Credit Administration. 

Average of yields of all outstanding Treasury bonds not due or callable for 12 years or more. 

Moody's Investors service. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

Range. 


~ 
1933 
5 | 
5 5 ver 
3 
: = 
: 
q 
: 
: Rates on = 
month y 1(4-6 mo.average) 4/ 
| 
1931 2.63 “4 
1932 2.73 
1.72 
-76 
-75 
1938; 
d March 88 5 
September ...... 
1999: «20.00. 
March . || | -56 1 : 
less 
y 
XUM 


é 
| 
2 
Ba 


